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Never Alone 


I WALKED ouT to the center of the 
bridge, then over to the rail and looked 
down at the water. An ocean liner was 
passing. The passengers looked like 
ants. 

Way up here they probably couldn’t 
see me either. I looked about. No one 
was in sight. 

I thought of the people who had 
jumped from the bridge. Problems too 
big for them to handle perhaps. Seemed 
like the only thing to do. I wondered 
how they felt just before they jumped. 
Were their problems greater than mine? 

Hi, Macy’ 

One of the bridge policemen was be- 
side me. “Gotta keep an eye on folks 
that just stand up here and look,” he 
said with a friendly grin. “Sometimes 
they get funny ideas.” 

“People try it pretty often?” I asked. 

“Not more than once.” 

“Ever stopped anyone?” 

“Yeah, couple of times. Usually you 
can spot them,” he explained. “Sight- 
seers walk along the rail looking down 
all the time. People on business don’t 
bother to look at all. Those we have to 
be careful of walk fast right out to the 
center, then stop and move to the rail.” 


“Can you talk them out of it?” 

“Generally,” he replied. “Fact that’s 
why they come up here. They feel they 
have nobody to talk to. After while it 
gets the best of them.” 

“What do you say to them?” 

“Well, it’s not so hard if they’ve ever 
been to Sunday school. Takes only a 
little contact with religion to make them 
realize that somebody cares.” 

NOHO TASEIN 4 3 3” 

“That’s right—God.” The word fell 
easily from his lips. “Fellow’s never 
alone after he’s met God.” He walked 
away with a friendly wave of his hand. 

I stood for a few minutes thinking 


about what he said. Then I climbed the | 


railing. I looked down once. 
alone,” I said. Not even out here. 
Then I dipped the brush in my bucket. 


This is an awfully big bridge to paint. 
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Other side of the story 

There’s been enough talk about 
garbed nuns teaching in public schools, 
some Roman Catholics believe. What 
about Protestant ministers employed as 
teachers in two-thirds of the counties 
of Missouri? asked the Jesuit weekly 
paper, America. 

Protestant clergymen “teaching in 
public schools all week and officiating 
in Protestant pulpits on Sunday” are 
more numerous than public-school 
teaching nuns, says America. “Not only 
in Missouri, either, but in many more 
states ... not only teaching either, but 
controlling public-school policies.” 

Roman Catholics might “profitably 

. come up with court actions here 
and there to confront ‘Protestants 
United’ with the logical consequences 
of their anti-nun bills,” America threat- 
ened. 


Religion in Congress 

Most U.S. Congressmen are church 
members, discovered Methodist Bishop 
Charles W. Flint after several months’ 
research. 

Some call themselves merely “Prot- 
estant,” and some state a denomina- 
tional preference although not claiming 
membership. 

Among senators there are 84 Prot- 
estants, 10 Roman Catholics, one be- 
longing to no church, and “another 
evading,” the Flint report indicates. 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are: Protestant 347, Roman Cath- 
olic 67, Jewish 7, no church 7. A few 
could not be classified. 

Seven churches enroll 370 of the 410 
senators and representatives who are 
members of Protestant congregations. 
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They are: Methodist 112, Baptist 72, 
Episcopal 62, Presbyterian 57, Congre- 
gational 26, Disciples 23, Lutheran 18. 


More money for deaconesses 

There would have to be a good bit 
more money from somewhere if the 
United Lutheran Church wants an in- 
creasing supply of well-trained dea- 
conesses. That simple fact was con- 
sidered by the ULC Board of Deaconess 
Work at its meeting in Baltimore April 
twenty-second. ~ 

Increasing enrollment of deaconess 
candidates at the Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia schools, plus considerable de- 
velopment of the training course, will 
require larger financial backing. 1950- 
51 financial needs of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work will be double those of the 
current two-year period. At its April 
meeting, therefore, the Board approved 
a request to the Executive Board of the 
ULC for $228,000 during the next bi- 
ennium. 

Currently, the board uses $10,000 each 
year for its own work, distributes an- 
nually $33,000 for the Baltimore Moth- 
erhouse, $11,000 to the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. Providing the church ap- 
proves, the 1950-51 budget will allocate 
$12,000 a year to the Board’s work, 
$52,000 to each of the motherhouses. 

Four more young women, three from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, one 
from the Pittsburgh Synod, have been 
approved for training in the diaconate. 
Efforts to attract high school girls to 
full-time service include the Life Serv- 


ice Institute, conducted annually by the I 


Baltimore Motherhouse. April 24-25 | 
weekend found approximately 70 girls 
visited the Baltimore campus. 
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Released-time classes continue 

More than a million U.S. children 
were still attending released-time 
classes for religious instruction last 
month. Debate as to whether the classes 
are legali—according to the Supreme 
Court decision in the Champaign case 
—was continuing also. 

{| State superintendent of public in- 
struction in Illinois, Vernon L. Nickell, 
ruled that school boards may not re- 
lease pupils from schools for the pur- 
pose of attending religious classes. Chi- 
cago schools decided to disregard the 
ruling, continue releasing pupils an 
hour early once a week to go to classes 
in near-by churches. 

St. Louis board of education voted 
11 to 1 to continue released-time classes 
in public school buildings at least until 
June. A suit seeking an injunction to 
halt the classes immediately had been 
filed by the civil liberties committee. 

|] Los Angeles children may continue 
to leave school buildings to attend re- 
leased-time classes, ruled Dr. C. O. 
Trillingham, a county school superin- 
tendent. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., taking a 
census of church preferences among 
school children was prohibited. Teach- 
ers would not be allowed to distribute 
the census cards, said school super- 
intendent Arthur S. Krause. 

{Governor of South Carolina, J. 
Strom Thurmond, wanted the state 
board of education to reconsider its de- 
cision against giving credits for Bible 
courses in public schools. “Every well- 
educated person should know the 
Bible,” he said. “Any action which fails 
to create an incentive to our youth to 
_ study the Bible does an injustice.” 


Criticize court 
Decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Champaign, Illinois, released- 
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time case is “utterly mischievous,” said 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle at Yale Univer- 
sity last month. He objected to the 
“tremendous loose welter of words used 
in the opinions of the Champaign case.” 

“My greatest objection,’ said Dean 
Weigle, “is that in all the talking of 
the judges, they betrayed themselves 
into use of terms which will be inter- 
preted as signifying that the state is 
atheistic, believing in no God at all.... 
The Federal Council of Churches must 
stand up and fight until other decisions 
are made to clarify this one.” 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker—world- 
famous aviator—asked the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education at a New 
York City meeting for a definite plan 
“to overcome the setback in religious 
education” resulting from the court 
decision. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Vashti Mc- 
Collum stood in the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church on April 18. It was 
she who brought the suit against the 
Champaign school board which resulted 
in the Supreme Court decision. Most 
people who oppose her regarding 
schoolroom classes in religion “main- 
tain that sectarian religious education 
is necessary to curb juvenile delin- 
quency,” she said. “There is no au- 
thoritative study which shows any such 
correlation.” 

Mrs. McCollum came east to see her 
son James, aged 13, who is not attend- 
ing public school in Champaign, Illinois, 
but a private school in Rochester. 


Czechs may give churches equality 

Legal equality will be granted all 
church groups in Czechoslovakia ac- 
cording to the new constitution now 
being drafted, reports Religious News 
Service from Prague. 

The new provisions might open the 
way for extension of the Lutheran 
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Church of Slovakia into the Czech 
lands. Many Slovaks who have moved 
since the war into Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia are without the ministry of their 
church, which has not had legal stand- 
ing in these areas. 

Legally recognized churches in 
Czechoslovakia have been receiving 
state aid in support of their pastors. 

Articles 17 and 18 of the proposed 
constitution are: 

Article 17. Section 1. Everyone has 
the right of subscribing privately and 
publicly to any religious creed or to no 
religion. Section 2. All religious creeds 
and non-religion are equal before the 
law. 

Article 18. Section 1. Everyone is 
free to carry on functions related to 
his religion or non-religion. The per- 
formance of this right, however, must 
conform with public order and good 
morality, and may not be abused for 
non-religious purposes. Section 2. No 
one may be directly or indirectly con- 
strained to participate in any such 
activity. 

New Czechoslovakia ruling national- 
izing all publishing companies in the 
country might mean the end of the 
well-established Tranoscius, Slovak 
Lutheran Church publishing house at 
Liptovsky Svaty Mikulas. It has been 
one of the most active Lutheran pub- 
lishing agencies in the world. 


Back in China 

Last month there was word from 
China that Dr. Peng Fu was back home. 
As president of the Lutheran Church 
of China he had attended the World 
Federation meeting in Sweden last 
summer, and had visited in America 
during the months following. 

Dr. Peng had called a meeting in 
Hankow, he reported, at which “all 
leaders of the Lutheran churches and 
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Now 7,353 Mites Apart 

Dr. Harold Yochum and Dr. Peng Fu 
were speakers at a Lutheran rally in 
New York City last fall. Now Dr. Peng 
has resumed work in China, and Dr. 
Yochum is busy with affairs of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, of which 
he is president. 


missions might work out the best meth- 
ods of temporary mission activity dur- 
ing this period of disturbance.” 

Last month American missionaries 
were still fleeing before advancing 
Communist armies in central China. 
Forty Protestant missionaries were 
flown out of Laohokow in the “St. Paul,” 
airplane operated by the Lutheran 
World Federation. 

Roman Catholics reported that six 
Canadian priests and five nuns from 
Szepingkai, Manchuria, had been seized 
by Communists and taken to Harbin. 
Another group encircled in Changchun 
were hoping to be flown out.. 
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Personality test for pastors 

“Are you easily moved to tears? ... 
Do you day-dream frequently? ...Can 
you stand criticism without feeling 
hurt?” 

These and 397 other questions are 
being asked of prospective Presbyterian 
clergymen in Washington, D. C. They 
constitute a “Personality Inventory,” 
explains Dr. Edward Elson. “These tests 
are all designed to help gain a clearer 
insight into the personalities of the can- 
didates which make for better-adapted 
leadership and for more effective ad- 
ministration of churches.” 

The questions are being mailed to 20 
candidates for the ministry, Dr. Elson 
said. 


Missions get modern 

The welcome given the Floras this 
month by their associates on the dock- 
side at Monrovia will be warm. But 
the returning missionaries will have to 


share the spotlight with that versatile 
pint-sized edition of a Mack Truck—the 
Mighty Jeep. For, in addition to all the 
happiness and enthusiasm radiating 
from Pastor and Mrs. George Flora, 
their friends on the dock are bound to 
see that shiny aluminum-topped Jeep 
being hoisted over the rail. 

Purchased by the ULC Foreign Mis- 
sion Board at Toledo’s Willys-Overland 
plant and driven to New York by Staff 
Secretary Paul Anspach, the Liberia- 
bound Jeep has four-wheel drive— 
necessary on (or “in”) Liberian roads— 
a front-bumper winch—advantageous 
in pulling itself and others out of 
Liberian mud-holes, a utility gear on 
the rear which enables the Jeep motor 
to deliver belt-drive for power saws, 
light generators or other shaft-powered 
machinery; and a shiny aluminum cab 
—designed to reflect most of tropical 
sun and heat and, at the same time, 
cutting down rust potential. 


A JEEP FOR THE JUNGLE 
Dr. Fred J. Fiedler poses with Jeep before beginning of its African trip 
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World News Notes 


Chopin 

FreDERIC CHOPIN, the great Polish 
composer, is to have the 100th anniver- 
sary of his death celebrated in a very 
worthy way. Warsaw’s Philharmonica 
Concert Hall, so ruthlessly destroyed 
during World War II, is to be restored 


by his countrymen. Some walls of the. 


old building which are still standing 
are to be incorporated as a memorial 
in the lovelier and larger concert hall. 

Workmen are being steadily multi- 
plied on the building project, in order 
that it may be completed for dedication 
in 1949, on the date of the centennial 
of Chopin’s death. 


Japan's new look 

CoNnQUEST OF JAPAN has introduced 
intriguing revolutionary changes into 
her Buddhist temples. In one at Nagoya, 
the nuns recently went on a strike. 
They demanded equal rights with the 
monks. At the same time the lay- 
brothers went on a strike for an eight- 
hour day. 

A land-reform program inaugurated 
by the Japanese government included 
regulations for the temple lands. The 
monks and acolytes now have to cul- 
tivate the temple acres with their own 
hands. The result has been a surprising 
change in the vowed-to-poverty temple 
inmates. 

The head temple of the Rinzai sect 
cleared $15,000 during the past year on 
its mushroom beds. Another temple in 
Nagoya set up a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive. It gives special discounts to mem- 
bers in the 500 stores it has set up in 
Japan. 

The same spirit has invaded the Jap- 
anese theater. Japan’s famous inter- 
pretative dancer, Kazuo Hasegawa, had 


to learn the rhumba for his lead role in 
“Begin the Beguine” now playing in 
Tokyo. The musical hit is itself an in- 
novation. Besides, Tokyo has 24 native 
Rockettes, named Erniettes because 
they are a feature of the Ernie Pyle 
Theater. American actresses were 
sought to train them. 


Investment 

ONE THING REVEALED by the 60-nation 
trade conference held in Havana, Cuba, 
is that the world is overflowing with 
business opportunities. Every nation is 
eager to have the backing of American 
capital. 

To name a few—Bolivia would like 
to expand her sugar mills, peanut 
plantations, and railways. Brazil wants 
capital to industrialize in cement and 
farm implements. Chile would expand 
in chemicals and fishing. 

Colombia prefers to enlarge in iron 
and steel. El Salvador proposes expan- 
sion in canning fish and cultivating lux- 
ury fruits. Iran is thinking in terms of 
porcelain as well as petroleum. Leb- 
anon would like American money to 
erect tourist hotels, especially for 
American tourists, getting dollars both 
ways. 

Liberia wants to develop her palm- 
oil, cocoa and coffee plantations. Pakis- 
tan wants help to build jute and cotton 
mills to fight Hindustan’s present mo- 
nopoly. Peru offers mines for invest- 
ments. Uruguay offers opportunities in 
woolen mills. 

The chief obstacle to American in- 
vestors lies in the lack of guarantees 
for the security of investments. In many 
of the above cases, security is side- 
stepped, or even politely refused. Costa 
Rica, at present in the financial dog- 
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house because of her past practices, is 
a good illustration. She is now asking 
for a parley. She wants to submit a 
new plan for “the protection of foreign 
loans.” 


For tourists only 

BEGINNING ON May 1, tourists in 
Britain are being offered favors that 
may make British citizens restless. As 
a special inducement to tourists to spend 
their money, they are being allowed 
“tourist voucher books” with which 
they may make six ration-free pur- 
chases of dress fabrics, shoes, suits, if 
they present their foreign passports and 
American currency up to $100. 

Tourists may also have extra gaso- 
line if they have their own cars, espe- 
cially if they buy them in Britain. . . 
One thousand gallons for the first month 
and 300 gallons for the next two months. 

But there is a catch ... the tourist 
will have to pay from 25 to 125 per cent 
tax, the last for the highest grade fur 
coats. There is another device by which 
the tourist may avoid the ration ticket 
and the purchase-tax. A tailor will sell 
the tourist a suit minus these incon- 
veniences if the clothing is sent to the 
tourist’s home, providing it is shipped 
without “passing through the buyer’s 
hands.” The real reason for all these 
favors and devices is obvious. It is 
Britain’s need for dollars to support 
her exchange credit. 


Research 
Inpia HAS a “Council of Industrial 


and Scientific Research.” It has adopted 
a program of eight major projects, 
which in the end promises to advance 
India’s condition in industry and health. 
Among other things it includes the 
manufacture of industrial catalysts, an 
X-ray investigation of coal, the velocity 
in gases and vapors outstripping sound, 
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and more effective cures for malaria, 
a major evil of India. 

In India’s “Forest Research Institute,” 
scientific experiment has disclosed the 
fact that the seeds of the orange-like 
tamarind can produce a sizing material 
that will help in the improvement and 
wider extension of India’s textile in- 
dustry. 


Less cocoa 

A THREAT TO cocoa drinkers comes out 
of West Africa. The vast cocoa indus- 
try centered on the Gold Coast is facing 
extinction because of a plant disease 
that makes the cocoa trees very sick. 
British officials believe this disease, 
which began in 1932, will kill off every 
tree within 20 years. They are dying 
at the rate of 5,000,000 trees a year. 

There seems to be no way—short of 
destroying.all the trees—of counteract- 
ing the deadly virus which is carried 
by mealy bugs. Loss of marketable 
cocoa during the last 10 years has been 
707,000 tons. Cocoa production is being 
lifted in other regions, but it will take 
a long time to make up for the loss 
incurred in Africa. 


Here and there 

THE ORIGINAL five-ringed satin Olym- 
pic flag will fly over the 14th Olympiad 
to be held in London this summer. 
British army officers found it hidden in 
a Berlin bank-vault. . . . THE CHINESE 
are finding interesting reading in a 
translation of Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly 
into their language. The price is $65,000 
(Chinese). If it is bought at the official 
rate of exchange the cost will be $5 
American; if at the black market rate of 
exchange, the book can be bought for 
40 cents. ... Hotianp still has a short- 
age of 300,000 houses, a situation ag- 


gravated by a “baby boom.” 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THIS WEEK we have the annual re- 
port of the Library of Congress, which 
may interest a wide cross section of 
LUTHERAN readers. Many times I’ve 
wished we had a combined theological 
seminary near this glorious library, the 
largest in the world. 

Dr. Luther H. Evans is the “capable” 
librarian. In case any reader thinks 
that adjective is casually chosen, take 
heed to a few statistics on what the 
Congressional Library accomplished in 
1947 under Dr. Evans’ leadership. 

The Library returned to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, with all biils 
paid, $156,617. There’s a new note in 
government affairs. The total expend- 
itures for the year totaled $7,757,782. 
6,644,713 pieces of material landed in 
the library last year. Each is tabbed and 
filed in its proper place. 


More THAN 29 million “pieces” are 
housed in this great institution, includ- 
ing books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
manuscripts, maps, microfilm, motion 
pictures, music, recordings, slides, pho- 
tographs, posters, photostats, magazines. 

In 1947 the all-time high in visitors 
and readers were served. 705,898 per- 
sons used the general reading rooms 
and more than two and a half million 
pieces of material were supplied in and 
outside the library. These persons rep- 
resented 26 countries and territories, 
40 states, and 237 cities in the U.S. 

The demands were heaviest for sci- 
ence and technological books. They 
out-stripped fiction. Then came eco- 
nomics, American history, European 
history, prints and fine arts, philosophy 
and religion, and music. 


AN ITEM THAT MAY APPEAL to many of 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


the readers of this page will be the fig- 
ures of 27,392 blind people connected 
with the library’s system of 26 regional 
libraries. They borrowed 302,046 vol- 
umes of Braille; 23,576 volumes of 
Moon, an older type of raised reading; 
and 476,175 containers of talking book 
records. And think of this figure: from 
May 1946 through 1947, the library sent 
2,218,289 books to 1,914 institutions, all 
intended for veterans enrolling in edu- 
tional institutions. 

Of course, the Congressional Library 
is what its name means, first of all. It 
has become the library for all the peo- 
ple, but it is foremost the Library of 
Congress. It is the fact-finding institu- 
tion of Congress and a special division 
called “The Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice” hunts and provides every findable 
answer to every kind of question mem- 
bers of Congress ask. 

The head of this Service is one of 
Washington’s most distinguished 
churchmen, Dr. Ernest S. Griffith. I 
shall not soon forget a Lenten talk I 
heard him make this year. During last 
year every member of the Senate and 
all but seven members of the House 
called on Dr. Griffith’s outfit for in- 
formation. 


One more word should be added. The | 
library (not the Archives Building) is | 


the custodian of some of the nation’s 
most priceless treasures. Everybody 
knows the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution are here. And a Gut- 
enberg Bible. But there are also many 
other carefully guarded manuscripts. 
It has, therefore, become perhaps 
America’s Number One source for writ- 
ing, research, and general scholarship. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Canadian Affairs 


EveR ‘SINCE Igor Gouzenko exposed 
the spy ring operating out of the Soviet 
embassy in Ottawa, Canadians have 
been seeing Communists behind every 
tree—but have generally ignored their 
presence. A number of recent events, 
however, indicate that the sons of John 
Bull are beginning to charge at anyone 
who seems to be waving a Red flag. 

When Russia and Germany signed 
their non-aggression pact in the early 
stages of World War II, the Communist 
Party in Canada was outlawed. A bill 
is now before the House of Commons 
that would reimpose the ban. When in- 
troduced over a year ago, it did not get 
much of a hearing. But relations with 
the Soviet have not grown any more 
cordial, and this time the move is getting 
more attention. There are many who 
oppose it, however, on the grounds that 
it would be a restriction on civil liberty 
and, further, would simply drive the 
Reds into hiding. 


Educate the immigrants? 

One of the points of concentration of 
Red activity is among immigrants. Be- 
cause many of them know no English 
and are not acquainted with Canadian 
laws and customs, they fall for Com- 
munist propaganda. Orientation cen- 
ters for these newcomers should be set 
up in various places, declared one 
member of parliament. 

Motion pictures, lectures, and other 
means should be used to tell them of 
the Canadian system of government and 
advise them of their rights and priv- 
ileges. Above all they should be told 
what to do if threatened by “agents of 
a foreign power.” 

Immigration regulations now bar the 
way to Communists attempting to en- 
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SEEING RED 


ter the Dominion from the U.S.—but 
some got in before the bars went up. 
One accused of being a Communist was 
Reid Robinson, eastern vice-president 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers. But it looks as if 
he will be lifted back over the barrier, 
along with a number of others like him. 
A three-man immigration commission 
has ruled him an “undesirable alien” 
on the basis of this past record and has 
ordered him deported. The decision has 
been appealed. 


Windsor students riot 

Aroused because the Labor-Progres- 
sive (Communist) party had been 
granted the use of a high-school audi- 
torium for a rally, 500 students in 
Windsor, Ontario, marched on _ the 
party’s offices and destroyed furniture 
and equipment. Three party members 
and a student were hurt in the melee. 
While the incident was being investi- 
gated, the students announced an anti- 
Communist May Day parade. 


Montreal cracks down 

Police in Montreal, Canada’s largest 
city, recently closed two branches of 
the Association of United Ukrainian 
Canadians where children were being 
taught Communist doctrines. Earlier 
they had padlocked the office of a Com- 
munist weekly. 

On file they now have the names of 
3,800 Reds and sympathizers in the city. 
Eighteen hundred are said to be reg- 
istered members of the Communist 
Party. Ringleaders taking orders from 
Moscow number about 100. There are 
33 organizations “fronting” for the Reds, 
and publications in 15 languages are 


being circulated. 
—NORMAN A. BERNER 


This story was translated for ‘The Lutheran" from ‘‘Sonntags- 
blatt' (issue of March 14, 1948), which is published in Hann- 


over, Germany, under the editorship of Bishop Hanns Lilje. 


You Know Me, Don’t You? 


By GITTA VON CETTO 


This is a child's story of tragedy in the 


last days of the war and after the war 


I am Hans HarMtgss and I am look- 
ing for my parents, my little sister, and 
my auto. You could wind up the auto. 
See, here I still have the key in my 
pocket. When it was wound up it went 
fast. My little sister couldn’t walk. She 
was too small. Mother carried her, and 
father pushed the baby carriage with 
our things in it—the kettle, the bed- 
clothes, and the picture of grandpa and 
grandma. My auto was in it too. 

You know me, don’t you? I am Hans 
Harmless. Don’t say you don’t know 
me. They said my name on the radio 
and I am looking for my parents, my 
little sisters, and my auto. I don’t know 
what my little sister’s name is. She 
wasn’t baptized yet. The stork only 
brought her a few days before we had 
to leave Muellichau. 

Everything happened so quickly; J 
don’t know any more how it all started. 
But I remember clearly how my father 
tied a little wooden disk around my 
neck with my name on it. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t even know that my name is 
Hans Harmless, seven years old, and 
that I came from Muellichau. 

Father didn’t say a word when we 
had to leave our house and the other 
people ran out of their houses. Maybe 
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he didn’t say anything because he didn’t 
think of anything. Mother didn’t think 
of anything either. That was why she 
was so sad, and she cried. 


But I rHoucut of my auto and I ran 
into the house again and got it. 

When we got to the big city on the 
river named Elbe, mother didn’t cry 
any more, even though her feet hurt 
her from walking so much. My feet 
hurt too and I wanted to tell father. But 
when I looked at him I was frightened 
because he had a different face and I 
didn’t dare to talk to him. So all three 
of us said nothing. 

We were lying in the big park and 
many other people were there too. They 
were talking. When it gets too heavy, 
they said, we must all jump into the big 
river named Elbe. It was lightening and 
thundering everywhere and the whole 
city was burning. But it wasn’t a storm 
because it was winter. But I know what 
it was, all right. Most of the people 
around us were screaming. I didn’t. 
And mother and father didn’t either. 
And my little sister didn’t even scream 
once. My little sister slept. 

‘I’m hungry,” I said to my mother, 
and she was just going to cut a piece of 
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bread when, suddenly, something 
cracked right near us and the ground 
shook. Some pieces of earth flew right 
in our faces and a hand hit mother in 
the chest. She dropped the knife and 
the bread, picked up my little sister, 
and ran away. 

“Tm afraid!” she called back, and 
then she disappeared. My father said, 
“Now this, too. Now she has lost her 
mind.” Then he ran after my mother. 
“You wait here for us,” he said, and 
now not only his face but his voice was 
different. I didn’t move from the spot. 
I was afraid, too. 


THEN I was all alone. Only the hand 
was lying in front of me, but I didn’t 
dare to touch it, even though it didn’t 
belong to anybody and it had a beau- 
tiful ring on it. At first I thought, may- 
be I should take this hand and the ring 
because I don’t have my auto any more. 
Because we had long since lost our baby 
carriage with our things. But I didn’t 
touch the hand that didn’t belong to 
any body. I cried for my mother’s hand. 

Then everything became bright be- 
fore my eyes, then dark, and then bright 
again. All of a sudden my head hurt 
and when I touched it my fingers were 
sticky. Blood, I thought. But I didn’t 
cry, I was only afraid, and hungry. 

Somebody grabbed me by the shoul- 
der, pulled me up, and dragged me 
away with him. It was someone with 
a black face. “You must get away from 
here, boy,” he shouted, and he ran 
with me first this way and then an- 
other way. Many people were lying 
on the ground and we stepped on some 
of them but they didn’t say anything. 
A boy just as old as I am was smiling 


with his eyes open even though he 
didn’t have any feet. It was funny to 
see that. I am Hans Harmless and I 
am looking for my parents, my little 
sister, and my auto. Now don’t you 
know me? 


I’m att ricHtT. I have something to 
eat and I have a ration book too. But 
I have no parents. Where are they? 

When I skin my knee they bandage 
it for me. They are kind to me. But 
they have so little time. My mother had 
time to tell me stories. Where is she? 

I’ve seen lots of little children but 
none had such blue eyes as my little 
sister. Where is my little sister? 

My name is Hans Harmless. I am 
from Muellichau. I learned how to 
read and write. I could write a letter 
to my parents. But where? 

A lady cuts my bread for me. The 
lady is good, but my mother is better. 

The man with the blackened face 
who took me with him lifted me up in 
his arms and put me on a train. He 
gave me five marks. My father never 
gave me five marks. But my father was 
the best. 

My name is Hans Harmless. Please 
remember the name. I have brown eyes 
and a scar on my forehead. I am a 
child. Perhaps you will meet me some- 
where. In the afternoon I mostly play 
in the street. Have you seen my little 
auto? It was red with a black top and 
it had a dent on the left side. Give me 
back my little auto. It belongs to me. 
My father paid for it. I still have the 
key. 

Father always paid for everything. 
He was a helper and his name was 
Harmless too, just like mine. 


Habit is a cable: we weave a thread of it every day, and at last 


we cannot break it. 


May 5, 1948 


—Horace Mann 


Five Million in College? 


By GOULD WICKEY 


A report to President Truman proposes a radical revision of college education in 


the United States. Recommendations of this report may be converted into law 


On Jury 13, 1946, President Truman 
appointed a Commission on Higher 
Education to examine “the functions of 
higher education in our democracy and 
the means by which they can best be 
performed.” That is a very large order. 

Nevertheless, on December 11, 1947, 
the Commission completed its work 
and transmitted to the president the 
first of its six-volume report on “Higher 
Education for American Democracy.” 
The six volumes appeared by March 
21, 1948. 

Their titles indicate the vast scope 
and vital significance of the study: I. 
Establishing the Goals; II. Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity; 
III. Organizing Higher Education; IV. 
Resource Data. The volumes are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., at prices 
ranging from 25 to 50 cents each. 


THE Commission had 27 members, in 
addition to the chairman, Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, and the execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
also of the Council’s Staff. All the 
members are distinguished and very 
busy American citizens. Naturally the 
writing was done by specialists. 

More than 50 professional and lay 
organizations, we are told, submitted 


Dr. Wickey is executive secretary of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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statements or gathered data. In fact, 
we read, “almost every agency and 
department of Government assisted the 
Commission in its task.” This explains. 
how 377 pages, plus more than 50 pages 
of detailed statistics, could be produced 
within 18 months. 

The ideas are not wholly new. But 
never, so far as the writer knows, has 
such a comprehensive report on educa- 
tion been prepared, approved by such a 
distinguished group of citizens, and 
based upon such extensive studies and 
research data. This in itself makes this 
report a “must” reading for all univer- 
sity and college presidents, for faculty 
members, and for members of boards 
of directors. Every effort should be 
made to acquaint all American citizens 
with the basic statements and their 
significance. 


“THIS IS A TIME of crisis,” says the 
Commission. It is so serious that “the 
future of our civilization depends on 
the direction education takes, not just 
in the distant future, but in the days 
immediately ahead.” 

Consequently, the goals for higher 
education which should be reached first 
in our time are: “Education for a fuller 
realization of democracy in every phase 
of living. Education directly and ex- 
plicitly for international understand- 
ing and co-operation. Education for the 
application of creative imagination and 
trained intelligence to the solution of 
social problems and to the administra- 
tion of public affairs” (I. 7, 8). 
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How shall these objectives be 
achieved? It is likely that a list of the 
recommendations would reach more 
than 100 items, so only the major ones 
are here noted. 

1. Increase the number to be edu- 
cated. Through a “National Inventory 
of Talent,” after equation with group 
intelligence tests given to college fresh- 
men, the Commission estimated that 
49 per cent of the population of young 
adults had the mental ability to com- 
plete the 13th and 14th grades, that is, 
the freshman and sophomore years of 
college, and that 32 per cent had the 
ability to “complete an advanced lib- 
eral or specialized professional educa- 
tion.” 

According to these estimations the 
Commission believes every effort should 
be made to obtain by 1960 in post-high 
school education a minimum enroll- 
ment of 4,600,000, distributed as fol- 
lows: 2,500,000 in the 13th and 14th 
grades (junior college level); 1,500,000 
in the 15th and 16th grades (senior col- 
lege level); and 600,000 in graduate 
and professional schools (I. 39-44). 

2. Extend the public school system to 
include the 13th and 14th grades. This 
may be done by adding these grades 
to the public school system or by es- 
tablishing throughout the United States 
an extensive network of community 
colleges planned on a state-wide basis. 
This plan would enable most of the stu- 
dents enrolled in these grades to live 
at home, as they now do while attend- 
ing high school (III. 5-12) . 

Community colleges and all other 
colleges now existing or to be estab- 
lished are warned against bigness. It 
is admitted by all familiar with the 
facts, says the Commission, “that sheer 
bigness now threatens to lessen the 
effectiveness of the education given.” 
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So the Commission “believes that in 
the foreseeable future the Nation will 
need more, separate, two-year and 
four-year college and university units 
of small size, located geographically in 
economical relation to population cen- 
ters.” 

These colleges will be in addition to 
the “community colleges” and may be 
established by “public institutions of 
higher learning; others through action 
by the state; still others through pri- 
vate foundations” (III. 22, 23). In this 
way public education at all levels would 
be made “equally accessible to all, 
without regard to race, creed, sex, or 
national origin.” 

3. Provide a unified general education 
for American youth. The Commission 
believes that too often a college student 
may be called “educated” and yet fall 
“short of that human wholeness and 
civic conscience which the co-operative 
activities of citizenship require. . . 
Colleges must find the right relation- 
ship between a specialized training on 
the one hand, aiming at a thousand dif- 
ferent careers, and the transmission of 
a common cultural heritage toward a 
common citizenship on the other” (I. 
48-49). 

4, Establish a program of scholarships 
and fellowships. For 1948 the scholar- 
ship program would require $120,000,000 
and the fellowship plan would call for 
$15,000,000. Scholarships would be in- 
creased each year so as to provide for 
20 per cent of the non-veteran enroll- 
ment, while the fellowship fund would 
require $45,000,000 annually within 
three years. 

Each state would establish a special 
commission to administer funds granted 
for this purpose by the Federal Govern- 
ment, students would have the right to 
attend properly accredited schoois of 
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their own selection (II. 51-57). 

5. Eliminate and reduce student fees. 
The Commission believes all student 
fees for the first two years should be 
eliminated in public colleges. The fees 
for the upper college years should be 
reduced to the 1939 level. The urgency 
of the situation demands this, even 
though economic conditions make it 
difficult. 

Equality of opportunity in higher 
education requires that institutions un- 
der private control also “must avoid 
excessive fees if their contribution to 
higher education is to be of greater 
benefit.” The Commission recognizes 
that most of these institutions “of neces- 
sity must depend heavily upon fees as a 
source of financial support,” but “they 
cannot be unaware at all times of the 
effect which high fees may have in lim- 
iting the advantages of their services 
largely to students from families in the 
upper-income bracket” (V. 35). 

6. Organize a counseling program. 
Through this means “instruction can be 
adapted to the individual student.” 
Without enlightened counseling, a stu- 
dent “tay actually derive more harm 
than benefit from parts of his campus 
experience” (I. 65, 66). In every state 
a guidance center should be organized 
to counsel high-school graduates con- 
cerning their college and life careers. 

7. Set up in each state a council on 
adult education. Surveys indicate that 
two out of every five adults would like 


to continue their education. All colleges 
and universities should have extension 
departments. “Higher education will 
not play its social role in American 
democracy and in international affairs 
successfully unless it assumes the re- 
sponsibility for a program of adult edu- 
cation reaching far beyond the campus 
and the classroom.” The state councils 
would help channel the resources of 
the colleges and universities into the 
adult program (I. 96-100). 

As another phase of adult education 
the Commission recognizes the radio 
and motion pictures. To work with the 
industries concernéd and government 
agencies in the development of adult- 
education programs, it is suggested that 
special commissions be set up on a na- 
tion-wide basis. 

8. Strengthen and raise the status of 
the central education agency in the 
Government organization. No one spe- 
cific way of effecting this reeommenda- 
tion is given. The Commission sensed 
possible criticism on this item and de- 
clared that a strong federal agency for 
education “will lessen rather than ac- 
centuate the trend toward federal con- 
trol of education,” and “will help the 
states and local institutions to develop 
their own strong programs” (III. 40-42). 


In a second article by Dr. Wickey next week, 
the Report on Higher Education will be studied 
in regard to its meaning for the church and 
the church colleges. 
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A colporteur told the Christmas story to the people of a village in 
North India, then read it from Scripture. “How long ago was this 
great day when God’s Son was born?” one asked. About 2,000 years, 
the colporteur told them. “Then why has the news been so long in 
reaching us?” the villager asked in surprise. “Who has been hiding 


the Book all this time?” 


—TueE Grap Tipings, Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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THIS MONTH the two hundredth anniversary of the first permanent 
organization of Lutheranism in America will be celebrated. "The United 
Congregations," 10 in number, were organized under the direction of 
Henry M. Muhlenberg. From this synod came the leadership and mis- 
sionary impulse which resulted in establishing most of the other Lutheran 
synods founded in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Celebration of the bicentennial of the oldest Lutheran synod, now 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will take place in Philadelphia May 
24-27. Among speakers will be Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden 


and Bishop Hanns Lilje of Germany. 


First Trip to Synod 


By CLAUDE E. SCHICK 


first time Lutherans in 


The 
America gathered in a synod 
1748. The 
trip to Philadelphia from places 


convention was in 


75 miles away was difficult and 


dangerous 


Pastor Muhlenberg reports to first synod meeting 


In A FEW HouRS by plane, train, or 
over well-paved highways delegates as- 
semble for synodical meetings. It was 
a different matter in 1748 when the first 
Lutheran synod was called to meet in 
Philadelphia. 

On horseback or by wagon over prim- 
itive trails and roads the delegates con- 
verged on Philadelphia from such fron- 
tier points as Lancaster and Tulpe- 
hocken, a distance of less than 75 miles. 
Threatening danger of hostile Indians 
or highwaymen added to travel hard- 
ship. Seven pastors and delegates from 
11 congregations appeared in St. Mich- 
ael’s Church on the July day when the 


Mr. Schick is a member of the staff of officers 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
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synod was organized. 

Lutherans had lived in Pennsylvania 
for more than half a century before 
1748. Swedes had settled along the 
shores of the Delaware River and es- 
tablished their churches. Germans like- 
wise had emigrated, especially from the 
Rhenish Palatinate, to the new world. 
Homes were built and family and group 
worship conducted. As quickly as pos- 
sible Lutherans were gathered and 
services were held in barns or the open 
air. 

By 1748 about 80 congregations had 
been established along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Pastors to serve them were often 
lacking in ability and always inadequate 
in numbers. But with the coming of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg from Halle 
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to America in answer to the call of three 
congregations in the Philadelphia area, 
a change began to take place. At last 
there was a consecrated pastor with 
great organizing ability and one who 
was interested in the spiritual welfare 
of ail German Lutherans. 


For SOME YEARS an organization had 
been desired. Several unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made. In 1748 Muhlen- 
berg invited pastors and lay delegates 
from 11 congregations to form a min- 
isterium. Representatives arrived from 
10—Germantown, Trappe, New Han- 
over, Upper Milford (now Zion Church, 
Old Zionsville), Upper Saucon, Stouchs- 
burg, Bernville, Lancaster, New Hol- 
land, and Philadelphia. The York con- 
gregation received the announcement 
too late to send a delegate. Gloria Dei 
Swedish church of Wicaco (Philadel- 
phia) was represented in an honorary 
capacity. 

The meeting was called to provide for 
a “closer union of pastors,” for “mu- 
tual consultation and agreement in mat- 
ters concerning all the congregations,” 
to safeguard the church from corrupt- 
ing influences and to ordain John Nich- 
olas Kurtz. 

The immediate occasion was the ded- 
ication of the newly erected St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, located at Fifth Street and 
Appletree Alley in Philadelphia. Cate- 
chist Kurtz was thoroughly examined 
on the progress of his spiritual life. He 
was quizzed on the “chief divisions of 
theology”—whether “our Evangelical 
Lutheran is the only justifying and sav- 
ing faith, and upon what scriptural 
foundation” it rests. He was asked to 
“describe the true character and duties 
of an evangelical preacher,” how he 
should “conduct himself towards the 
dying who confess they are sinners in 
general” and “whether, and in how far 
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evangelical preachers can and should 
be in subordination to one another.” 


ON THE FOLLOWING pay the new 
church building was consecrated by 
Muhlenberg. Although its seating ca- 
pacity was 800 it proved inadequate. 
The sermon of dedication was preached 
by Pastor Handschuh of Lancaster. Holy 
Communion was then administered, fol- 
lowed by the ordination service. 

John C. Hartwick, pastor of churches 
along the Hudson, preached the sermon 
on Acts 20:18-21. Muhlenberg pre- 
sented the charge to the candidate and, 
with the Swedish pastor joining, Kurtz 
was ordained by the laying on of hands. 
The Reformed preachers present joined 
in congratulating the new pastor. 

Three items of business were dis- 
cussed during the sessions. Post-session 
periods were occupied with “edifying 
discourses and conversations.” One im- 
portant matter presented to the meeting 
concerned education. Five congrega- 
tions reported having schools and the 
remainder gave explanations why they 
had not been able to establish them. 

A second item concerned “cere- 
monies.” Elders signified they were sat- 
isfied to have uniform ceremonies and 
had no objection to the Agende (Order 
of Service) except that in winter the 
service was often too long. The preach- 
ers promised “to strive after brevity.” 

The third item was a report from each 
congregation on its preacher. The rec- 
ord seems to indicate that the congre- 
gations which had pastors were satisfied 
and likewise pastors were satisfied with 
their parishes. This may be unique in 
synodical history. It was determined 
that the next meeting be held in Lan- 
caster and that congregations should 
be responsible for the delegates’ ex- 
penses. The work of the first Lutheran 
synod had begun. 
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| Cover the Church House 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


New member of "The Lutheran" staff makes his first visit to United 


Lutheran Church headquarters at 231 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“WHATS YOUR 
Church House?” 

It was a logical question for the ed- 
itor to ask me. I had just returned to 
my desk at THe LUTHERAN after my 
first out-of-town assignment, that of 
collecting some of the latest news of 
the church. It had been my first visit 
to the Church House in New York City. 

My thoughts ran back over the events 
of the past five hours. Well, what was 
my first impression of the Church 
House? 

First, there had been that fleeting 
moment as I caught a glimpse of the 
old Morgan mansion, snuggled be- 
tween the tall buildings of Madison 
Avenue. Without any doubt I was ner- 
vous. I’d faced important people be- 
fore. But this was a little different. In 


impression of the 


Until April | Mr. Sutcliffe was news commentator 
on Station: WROY in Roanoke, Va. Previously 
he had been for six 
years on the staff of the 
"Times. Be- 
sides skilled 
journalist, he has been 
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1949 
convention committee 
of the Luther League of 
America, and was vice- 
president of the Vir- 
ginia Synod  Brother- 
hood. In his youth he 
lived in Schuylkill Haven, Pa., where his father 
was pastor of St. Matthew's Church. He studied 
at Gettysburg and Catawba colleges. 


Roanoke 
being a 


chairman of the 
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the Church House were people with 
whom I'd be associating in the future 
and I didn’t want to appear ignorant 
the first time I met them. 

Once inside the vestibule of 231 
Madison, though, the jitters became a 
thing of the past. Instead of Top Brass, 
I found human beings quite sympathetic 
with me on my initial “mission,” will- 
ing to make me feel comfortable, anx- 
ious that I get all the news for which 
I asked. 


PERHAPS THE ONE person by whom I 
should have been awed most was the 
one in whose presence I felt most com- 
fortable—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, pres- 
ident of the ULCA. I discovered him to 
be a “newsman’s news man.” 

Journalists get hardened to the 
“brush-off’—the abrupt manner of per- 
sons in high circles of most of the pro- 
fessions in turning aside requests for 
information. There are men who feel 
certain that they have an inherent right 
to withhold any and all important news, 
or else have the exasperating habit of 
telling you everything “off the record.” 

But from the moment I stepped into 
Dr. Fry’s office until I withdrew 10 
minutes later, I realized “this man is 
different!” Here was a person on the 
inside of a lot of major news stories, 
news stories which would interest not 
only the church but the secular press 
as well, His willingness to co-operate in 
giving desired information was a wel- 
come relief from the common practice 
of badgering, cajoling, and tricking 
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“stuffed-shirt” contacts into releasing 
trickles of news. 

It’s quite common for a newsman to 
have to spend 30 minutes to an hour 
on some people to get two decent para- 
graphs of news. But the answers com- 
ing across the desk from Dr. Fry were 
in crystal-clear, concise and to-the- 
point language. Most of the answers 
were only a few sentences in length, 
despite the fact they carried entire 
stories in themselves. 


YES, HERE WAS a “newsman’s news 
man!” With this man, I could talk all 
day. But none of that! My call had 
been sandwiched between two impor- 
tant conferences Dr. Fry had scheduled. 
This office was a crossroads of activity 
for Lutheranism. No time here for 
passing the time of day, or discussing 
the possibility of clearer weather on the 
morrow! It was time for business, and 
my business was news. 

Leaving Dr. Fry’s office, my mental 
notebook was full. There were several 
good stories ready to correlate, a couple 
of good leads on several more, and 
background for an important develop- 
ment or two. One thing had been im- 
pressed on me. It would be no fault of 
its president if the ULCA ever came 
to the point of feeling uninformed! 

The next stop on my “beat” was the 
fourth floor, the offices of the National 
Lutheran Council. Although Dr. Paul 
Empie, newly elected executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, has 
his offices on the top floor of the Church 
House, he had his feet on the ground 
when I found him. His tone of voice, 
his serious look, and his careful an- 
swers summed up the sense of respon- 
sibility he felt on taking over the task 
of the late Dr. Ralph Long. 


HERE TOO, of course was a man with 
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quantities of information at his finger- 
tips and willing to assist in the dispens- 
ing of news for Lutherans around the 
world. But today his concentration cen- 
tered on the job of undertaking his 
new post. A number of decisions were 
to be made, chief one of which would 
be consideration during the coming 
weeks of selecting a new director of 
Lutheran World Action. 

Once he got into the swing of his new 
job, the flow of news would be resumed, 
he assured me. Meanwhile, other things 
demanded his attention. 

Back downstairs ... from behind one 
closed door came..deep-voiced laugh- 
ter. Behind the door were the offices 
of the Board of American Missions. 
But a twist of the knob and a gentle 
shove on the door revealed two indi- 
viduals, one considerably taller than 
the other, donning coats. Dr. Paul 
Kirsch and Dr. Karl Henry, assistant 
executive secretary and staff secretary 
of the board, were en route to lunch, 
their laughter indicating welcome re- 
lease from the morning’s work. 

At the moment these men were in- 
terested in a picture caption in a recent 
issue of THe LuTHerAn. The picture 
was a close-up shot of six church lead- 
ers, including the two now standing in 
front of me, who had attended the Rural 
Institute conducted by the Board of 
American Missions in Columbus re- 
cently. Under the picture appeared the 
words “They tried to solve the rural 
problem.” They seemed to think the 
word “tried” wasn’t necessary in that 
caption. 

We talked news on the way down the 
hall. 


FEw PEOPLE outside of a select group 
of foreign correspondents ever got in- 
side the headquarters of the Supreme 
Allied Command in Europe during the 
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war, but I’m positive I could describe 
it now. It must have looked something 
like the offices of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Into this group of rooms in the 
Church House comes a steady flow of 
information from the four corners of 
the globe . . . cablegrams from India 
with news of a missionary who has be- 
come seriously ill, telegrams from 
another field with some news of the safe 
arrival of missionaries ... air mail let- 
ters from Liberia regarding progress of 
the dramatic attempt to teach a group 
of natives to read their primitive lan- 
guage. 

This office, I realized at once, would 
probably produce news even when 
there was little from others. Here one 
would learn of things that were hap- 
pening, about to happen, or “just hap- 
pened” in some sector of the Lutheran 
Church at all hours of the day and 
night. Soft-spoken Dr. Fred Fiedler, 
businesslike Pastor Herman Gilbert, 
efficient Dr. Paul Anspach, and the 
master mind of the office, Dr. Luther 
Gotwald—all would prove, I felt at 
once, to be contacts to watch for fast- 
breaking stories from any part of the 
world. 

But . .. on downstairs to the final 
two ports of call. 

On the main floor of the Church 
House, just inside the vestibule, sounds 
of a fair-sized argument drifted out. 
No bitterness could be detected but the 
debate had to be classified under “heavy 


. debate.” No one had to tell me what of- 


fice this would be, because only laymen 
argue in this fashion and remain friends! 
Yes! Here were the headquarters of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship and the arguers were Dr. 


Clarence Stoughton, stewardship secre- 


tary and his associate, Henry Endress. 
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THE SUBJECT OF debate I discovered, 
concerned the selection of a title for 
the new film being produced by the 
stewardship office to follow “And Now 
I See.” Several attractive titles were 
being suggested, but exact meaning, re- 
lated shades of meaning, and the way 
the words might sound were serving as 
stumbling blocks in the making of a 
final decision. 

Dropping the subject under discus- 
sion momentarily, the two almost 
swamped me with news of events in the 
field of stewardship. Feature stories, 
one especially promising one of a 
French Lutheran layman attempting 
to carry on, under great odds, the same 
type of work being directed by Dr. 
Stoughton and Mr. Endress, were sug- 
gested. The latest information on the 
“location’ shooting” for the new stew- 
ardship film was disclosed. 

One visit to the Stewardship office is 
sufficient to make one realize this of- 
fice is the bulwark of lay-activity. In 
these two men, Lutheran laymen have 
ardent and avid champions of lay work. 
In their opinion, no job is too small OR 
too large for the layman. The church, 
harnessing its lay power as never be- 
fore is really beginning to move, these 
men maintain. Figures on stewardship 
and benevolent giving seem to indicate 
they know whereof they speak. 


Dr. F. Epprinc REINARTZ, secretary 
of the ULCA, wasn’t in his office. As 
usual he was busy—this particular week 
in attending one of the ULCA synod 
meetings. A glance inside, though, re- 
vealed row on row of filing cabinets, 
charts, graphs, reports, surveys lining 
the walls. A battery of typewriters and 
other stenographic machines filled most 
of the available floor space in the outer 
office. If a stray fact were loose, it would 
be only momentarily . . . undoubtedly, 
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it would be quickly caught and cat- 
aloged neatly in one of those files! 

There were a half-dozen other offices 
I hadn’t visited. They would be on my 
schedule for the next trip. I had enough 
news for one day, I decided, as I started 
my walk down Madison Avenue toward 
Penn station. 

Yes! What was my first impression of 
the Church House? All these “first” 
impressions rushed through my mind 
when the editor asked his question back 
in Philadelphia. 

Was the Church House a building 


full of top-level Lutherans? 

Well, partly. 

A ULCA president who is news con- 
scious, church board leaders who are 
hard-working yet fun-loving, laymen 
keenly aware of their responsibilities, a 
focal point for almost all ULCA con- 
tacts. 


YES, BUT EVEN moRE than that! 

Perhaps I’d better answer this way: 
“Dr. Ruff, don’t you think I'd better 
go over to the Church House more often 
than we had planned at first?” 


I can see how it might be possible for a man to look down upon 
the earth and be an atheist, but I cannot conceive how he could look 
up into the heavens and say there is no God. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


How “Released Time” Developed 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER 


In explaining the U.S. Supreme Court decision on released- 


time classes in Champaign, Illinois, Associate Justice Frank- 


furter traced the history of this type of religious instruction 


THE INITIATION of the movement may 
fairly be attributed to Dr. George U. 
Wenner. The underlying assumption of 
his proposal, made at the Interfaith 
Conference on Federation held in New 
York City in 1905, was that the public 
school unduly monopolized the child’s 
time and that the churches were entitled 
to their share of it. This, the schools 
should “release.” 

Accordingly, the federation, citing the 
example of the Third Republic of 
France, urged that upon the request of 
their parents children be excused from 
public school on Wednesday afternoon, 
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so that the churches could provide 
“Sunday school on Wednesday.” This 
was to be carried out on church prem- 
ises under church authority. Those not 
desiring to attend church schools would 
continue their normal classes. Lest these 
public school classes unfairly compete 
with the church education, it was re- 
quested that the school authorities re- 
frain from scheduling courses or activ- 
ities of compelling interest or im- 
portance. 

The proposal aroused considerable 
opposition and it took another decade 
for a “released time” scheme to become 
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part of a public school system. Gary, 
Indiana, inaugurated the movement. At 
a time when industrial expansion 
strained the communal facilities of the 
city, Superintendent of Schools Wirt 
suggested a fuller use of the school 
buildings. 

Building on theories which had be- 
come more or less current, he also urged 
that education was more than instruc- 
tion in a classroom. The school was 
only one of several educational agen- 
cies. The library, the playground, the 
home, the church, all have their func- 
tion in the child’s proper unfolding. Ac- 
cordingly, Wirt’s plan sought to rotate 
the schedules of the children during the 
school-day so that some were in class, 
others were in the library, still others 
in the playground. And some, he sug- 
gested to the leading ministers of the 
city, might be released to attend re- 
ligious classes if the churches of the 
city co-operated and provided them. 

They did, in 1914, and thus was “re- 
leased time” begun. The religious 
teaching was held on church premises 
and the public schools had no hand in 
the conduct of these church schools. 
They did not supervise the choice of 
instructors or the subject matter taught. 
Nor did they assume responsibility for 
the attendance, conduct or achievement 
of the child in a church school; and he 
received no credit for it. 

The period of attendance in the re- 
ligious schools would otherwise have 
been a play period for the child, with 
the result that the arrangement did not 
cut into public school instruction or 
truly affect the activities or feelings of 
the children who did not attend the 
church schools. 


From sucH a beginning “released 
time” has attained substantial propor- 
tions. In 1914-15, under the Gary pro- 
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gram, 619 pupils left the public schools 
for the church schools during one pe- 
riod a week. According to responsible 
figures almost 2,000,000 in some 2,200 
communities participated in “released 
time” programs during 1947. 

A movement of such scope indicates 
the importance of the problem to which 
the “released time” programs are di- 
rected. But to the extent that aspects 
of these programs are open to constitu- 
tional objection, the more extensively 
the movement operates, the more om- 
inous the breaches in the wall of sep- 
aration. 

Of course, “released time” as a gen- 
eralized conception, undefined by dif- 
ferentiating particularities, is not an 
issue for constitutional adjudication. 
Local programs differ from each other 
in many and crucial respects. Some 
“released time” classes are under sep- 
arate denominational auspices, others 
are conducted jointly by several de- 
nominations, often embracing all the 
religious affiliations of a community. 

Some classes in religion teach a lim- 
ited sectarianism. Others emphasize 
democracy, unity, and spiritual values 
not anchored in a particular creed. In- 
sofar as these are manifestations merely 
of the free exercise of religion, they are 
quite outside the scope of judicial con- 
cern, except insofar as the Court may 
be called upon to protect the right of 
religious freedom. 

It is only when challenge is made to 
the share that the public schools have 
in the execution of a particular “re- 
leased time” program that close judicial 
scrutiny is demanded of the exact re- 
lation between the religious instruction 
and the public educational system in 
the specific situation before the Court. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL differences among 
“cc 


arrangements lumped together as “re- 
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leased time” emphasize the importance 
of detailed analysis of the facts to which 
the constitutional test of separation is 
to be applied. How does “released 
time” operate in Champaign? 

Public schoolteachers distribute to 
their pupils cards supplied by church 
groups, so that the parents may indicate 
whether they desire religious instruc- 
tion for their children. For those desir- 
ing it, religious classes are conducted 
in the regular classrooms of the public 
schools by teachers of religion paid by 
the churches and appointed by them, 
but, as the state court found, “subject 
to the approval and supervision of the 
superintendent.” 

The courses do not profess to give 
secular instruction in subjects concern- 
ing religion. Their candid purpose is 
sectarian teaching. While a child can 
go to any of the religious classes of- 
fered, a particular sect wishing a teacher 
for its devotees requires the permission 
of the school superintendent “who in 
turn will determine whether or not it is 
practical for said group to teach in said 
school system.” 

If no provision is made for religious 
instruction in the particular faith of a 
child, or if for other reasons the child 
is not enrolled in any of the offered 
classes, he is required to attend a reg- 
ular school class, or a study period dur- 
ing which he is often left to his own 
devices. Reports of attendance in the 
religious classes are submitted by the 
religious instructor to the school au- 
thorities, and the child who fails to at- 
tend is presumably deemed a truant. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION so conducted on 
school time and property is patently 
woven into the working scheme of the 
school. The Champaign arrangement 
thus presents powerful elements of in- 
herent pressure by the school system 
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in the interest of religious sects. The 
fact that this power has not been used 
to discriminate is beside the point. Sep- 
aration is a requirement to abstain from 
fusing functions of government and of 
religious sects, not merely to treat them 
all equally. 

That a child is offered an alternative 
may reduce the constraint; it does not 
eliminate the operation of influence by 
the school in matters sacred to con- 
science and outside the school’s domain. 
The law of imitation operates, and non- 
conformity is not an outstanding char- 
acteristic of children. The result is an 
obvious pressure upon children to at- 
tend. 

Again, while the Champaign school 
population represents only a fraction 
of the more than two hundred and fifty 
sects of the nation, not even all the 
practicing sects in Champaign are will- 
ing or able to provide religious instruc- 
tion. The children belonging to these 
non-participating sects will thus have 
inculcated in them a feeling of separa- 
tism when the school should be the 
training ground for habits of commun- 
ity, or they will have religious instruc- 
tion in a faith which is not that of their 
parents. 

As a result, the public school system 
of Champaign actively furthers inculca- 
tion in the religious tenets of some 
faiths, and in the process sharpens the 
consciousness of religious differences 
at least among some of the children 
committed to its care. 

These are consequences not amenable 
to statistics. But they are precisely the 
consequences against which the Con- 
stitution was directed when it prohib- 
ited the government common to all 
from becoming embroiled, however in- 
nocently, in the destructive religious 
conflicts of which the history of even 
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this country records some dark pages. 


MENTION SHOULD NoT be omitted that 
the integration of religious instruction 
within the school system as practiced 
in Champaign is supported by argu- 
ments drawn from educational theories 
as diverse as those derived from Cath- 
olic conceptions and from the writings 
of John Dewey. Movements like “re- 
leased time” are seldom single in origin 
or aim. 

Nor can the intrusion of religious 
instruction into the public school sys- 
tem of Champaign be minimized by 
saying that it absorbs less than an hour 
a week; in fact, that affords evidence 
of a design constitutionally objection- 
able. If it were merely a question of 
enabling a child to obtain religious in- 
struction with a receptive mind the 30 
or 45 minutes could readily be found 
on Saturday or Sunday. 

If that were all, Champaign might 
have drawn upon the French system, 
known in its American manifestation 
as “dismissed time,” whereby one school 
day is shortened to allow all children to 
go where they please, leaving those 
who so desire to go to a religious school. 
The momentum of the whole school at- 
mosphere and school planning is pre- 
sumably put behind religious instruc- 
tion, as given in Champaign, precisely 
in order to secure for the religious in- 
struction such momentum and planning. 

To speak of “released time” as being 
only half or three quarters of an hour 
is to draw a thread from a fabric. 

We do not consider, as indeed we 
could not, school programs not before 
us which, though colloquially character- 
ized as “released time,” present situa- 
tions differing in aspects that may well 
be constitutionally crucial. Different 
forms which “released time” has taken 
during more than 30 years of growth 
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include programs which, like that be- 
fore us, could not withstand the test of 
the Constitution; others may be found 
unexceptionable. 

We do not now attempt to weigh in 
the constitutional scale every separate 
detail or various combination of factors 
which may establish a valid “released 
time” program. We find that the basic 
constitutional principle of absolute 
separation was violated when the State 
of Illinois, speaking through its Su- 
preme Court, sustained the school au- 
thorities of Champaign in sponsoring 
and effectively furthering religious be- 
liefs by its educational arrangement. 


SEPARATION MEANS SEPARATION, not 
something less. Jefferson’s metaphor 
in describing the relation between 
church and state speaks of a “wall of 
separation,” not of a fine line easily 
overstepped. The public school is at 
once the symbol of our democracy and 
the most pervasive means for promoting 
our common destiny. In no activity of 
the State is it more vital to keep out 
divisive forces than in its schools, to 
avoid confusing, not to say fusing, what 
the Constitution sought to keep strictly 
apart. 

“The great American principle of 
eternal separation” is one of the vital 
reliances of our constitutional system 
for assuring unities among our people 
stronger than our diversities. It is the 
Court’s duty to enforce this principle 
in its full integrity. 

We renew our conviction that “we 
have staked the very existence of our 
country on the faith that complete sep- 
aration between the state and religion 
is best for the state and best for re- 
ligion” (Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion). If nowhere else, in the relation 
between church and state, “good fences 
make good neighbors.” 
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Timeless Teachings of Jesus 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Read Mark 10:1-31. Parallel readings: Matthew 
19:1-30; Luke 9:51-56; 18:15-30. 


TIME WAS RUNNING ovuT for Jesus. As 
Luke wrote it, “When the days drew 
near for him to be received up, he set 
his face to go to Jerusalem.” 

His was not the set face of grim de- 
termination. It was still the same loving, 
friendly face his disciples knew so well. 
He was beginning his last journey to- 
ward Jerusalem because his mission 
was nearly completed. He had come 
unto his own and they had not received 
him even in simple, honest Galilee. 

He had given them an invitation. He 
knew that their refusal was prophecy 
of the greater refusal in priest-run, 
sophisticated Judea. Yet, Jerusalem 
must have her opportunity. So Jesus 
goes his leisurely way. 


SAMARITANS, who ought to have given 
welcoine to the author of their best 
publicity, turned him aside to the more 
traveled route across the Jordan. (For 
light from Luke turn to 9:51-56.) Per- 
haps the Jewish leaders sensed that 
their struggle to discredit Jesus was 
moving to a climax. 

While there is much omitted from the 
story by Mark between Mark 10:1 and 
2, we discover from the other Gospels 
that Jesus is never far from his ene- 
mies. Many of the great parables of 
Jesus were told on the way and some 
of them were cutting indeed as they 
revealed the true character of the op- 
position. 

There were bitter arguments too, par- 
ticularly when they charged him with 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


alliance with the prince of demons, and 
bitter denunciation on his part as he 
described them as “graves, not seen, 
and men walk over them without know- 
ing it” (see Luke 11:14-54). 


Divorce was a problem in those days. 
Jewish thinkers were divided on the 
question whether divorce could be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. The 
worldly gang in control at Jerusalem 
would be only too glad to find a way of 
easy divorce. It was a live question 
they asked of Jesus, “Is it lawful for a 
man to divorce his wife?” 

Jesus turned them back to Moses, 
the authority they claimed to respect. 
They quoted Moses but not fully and 
Jesus explained that moral perversity 
had made divorce permissable under 
certain conditions. Then he carried 
them back of Moses to God, whose in- 
tention was that the marriage tie should 
be permanent. His words are written 
into our marriage order. 

The only exception Jesus made is 
found in Matthew 19:9, “Whoever di- 
vorces his wife, except for unchastity, 
and marries another, commits adultery.” 
He recognized how ideal was his inter- 
pretation in an after-session with his 
disciples. “He who is able to receive 
this, let him receive it.” 


WHAT A cONTRAST to turn from es- 
tranged parents to unspoiled children! 
How he loved them! His disciples shared 
the adult view of children that has done 
so much to injure childhood. Children 
are noisy, even in church. When they 
are present, important discussions are 
impossible. Ideas and words must be 
simple if they are to understand. 
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The disciples thought of children as 
little nuisances. Jesus loved them for 
themselves and for the men and women 
they would be. The place of children in 
our churches and in our world is far 
different since Jesus said, “Let the chil- 
dren come to me.” 

If the disciples feared they would 
miss some vital lesson on account of 
the children they were mistaken. “Who- 
ever does not receive the kingdom of 
God like a little child shall not enter 
it.” Jesus was speaking for childlike- 
ness, not childishness. 

The disciples were far more childish 
than childlike. They needed to be more 
teachable, more trusting, more selfless 
in their devotion to him. How wonder- 
ful is our infant baptism, not only for 
the grace that comes upon the child, 
but also for its meaning in our salva- 
tion. We have nothing more to offer our 
Lord than a childlike trust and love. 
His blessing upon us is pure, unadul- 
terated gift. 

If the disciples had been more like 
the children Jesus blessed that day, they 
would have trusted and understood 
Jesus better. They would have been 
prepared for the trying experiences of 
Jerusalem. 


“Goop MastEr”—it was a well-chosen 
greeting the rich young man gave to 
Jesus as he knelt at his feet. It was full 
of more meaning than the young man 
understood. He had a very personal 
problem. Jesus sought to have him 
turn his thoughts to God. 

The question was revealing of the 
common heresy that eternal life could 
be insured by doing something. The 
young man had a legal mind and quoted 


the law, adding that he had kept the 
law. 

Why was he still uneasy in con- 
science? Something told him that this 
was not enough. Jesus seemed to yield 
to his legalism when he advised him to 
sell all and give his wealth away. 

It was no legalism Jesus prescribed. 
He looked into the young man’s heart 
and saw that it was devoted to wealth 
and the luxury it provided. He was say- 
ing to him, “Empty your heart of this 
base love and there will be room for 
me.” What a tragic ending! “His 
countenance fell, and he went away 
sorrowful; for he had great posses- 
sions.” Indeed his possessions had him. 


THE DISCIPLES shared the respect for 
wealth that marked their day and ours. 
Jesus tried to show them that even 
good things become a handicap to spir- 
ituality when they are the center of a 
man’s life. He cited a well-known prov- 
erb about a camel and a needle’s eye. 
There are explanations given to soften 
this proverb. Some say there was a 
city gate called “Needle’s Eye” and a 
camel could get through by kneeling and 
crawling. Let us take the proverb at 
face value. “All things are possible 
with God.” There are rich men who 
place God first. 

As usual Peter rushed in with a 
boastful comment. The disciples had 
left all to follow Jesus. What do they 
get out of it? Peter would know some 
day and it would not be what he was 
thinking then. But he would be glo- 
riously satisfied. His heart filled with 
Christ would be reward enough. 

Next week, more lessons in disciple- 
ship. 


vi 


“T would that I never had any other thought than this: that the 


Resurrection was for me.” 
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—MartTin LUTHER 
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Amateur Psychologists 


JERRY HURRIED ouT of the stationer’s 
with a package of typewriter paper un- 
der his arm. He opened the car door 
and dropped the bundle on the front 
seat beside me. 

“Getting impatient?” he grinned. 
“There was a woman ahead of me buy- 
ing cardboard. She couldn’t decide what 
weight. She couldn’t decide what shade. 
She was in a stew. Finally the clerk 
waited on me and left her still decid- 
ing.” 

“Funny what an important thing some 
folks make of every slightest decision. 
As though the world depended on it.” 

“In a way, it was interesting to watch 
her. I’m beginning to fancy myself as 
an amateur psychologist, you know. It 
would be nice to know more about her 
—whether it was a particularly impor- 
tant matter to her or whether she was 
habitually a hair-splitter.” 


“Don’t LET yourself get too interested 
in strange women or she may think it’s 
a pickup! The time didn’t seem long 
to me, though. I was watching the peo- 
ple going up and down the street and 
marveling at how few of them I recog- 
nized. In Bordenville, I knew five for 
every two I couldn’t name. Here I’m 
doing well if I get one in 20.” 

“That is the difference. Even with 
the growth in those last months we lived 
in Bordenville, it was definitely a small 
town. Eastwick is just as definitely a 
suburb.” 

“It’s such a funny mixture of leftover 
small town and encroaching city. Fam- 
ilies like the Hedges take pride in being 
old Eastwick stock.” 

“Then there are a lot of others who 
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never think of it as having any indi- 
viduality apart from the city. It’s a 
place to hang their hats. Oh, they may 
even buy the house they live in—often 
that is the only way to get a house— 
but they’re worried over the high price 
they had to pay, not because they think 
the house wasn’t worth it so much as 
because they are afraid they can’t get 
their money out of it when they decide 
to sell.” = 

“Of course, you can’t blame them 
when you see how the big corporations 
move their men from place to place all 
over the country. Naturally, people feel 
that they are here only temporarily.” 


“You can’t blame them, but it makes 
the work here twice as hard. This whole 
community is full of lapsed Christians. 
They’ve a certain residue of personal 
religion and they don’t exactly intend to 
by-pass the church forever. It’s just 
that they don’t know how long they’ll 
be here. If they are still here next year, 
they say, they'll really have to start 
thinking about joining a church, but 
for the time being they’d rather just 
‘visit around.’ ” 

“And ‘visit around’ usually means 
attend some church or other every few 
months.” 

“T’m so used to getting that excuse 
about not being here long you could 
have knocked me over with a rose leaf 
last night when that young Seward 
couple told me they might not be here 
more than a few months, yet they felt 
that even for a few months it was im- 
portant to be part of a congregation. 
The shock was almost too much for my 
good manners.” 
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“Fancy their amazement 
fainted in their arms.” 

“No reason why it should be so sur- 
prising. People can’t live without social 
contacts. Even those who don’t join the 
church find themselves tied up in bridge 
clubs and PTA. I don’t know where 
they derive the feeling that there is 
something slightly immoral in joining 
a congregation unless they can say ‘till 
death us do part.’”’ 

“You know, that does express it. Do 
you suppose it’s some hidden quirk of 
the subconscious tied up with admira- 
tion for our parents who attended one 
or possibly two churches in the course 
of their long and settled existence?” 


if you 


“HERE, I THoucHT I was supposed to 
be the amateur psychologist in this 
family! But your theory does sound 
plausible.” 

“Well, there has to be some reason 
for it. As you say, they’ll join almost 
anything else.” 

“It’s a good thing we’re just talking 
to ourselves, as it were. In spite of that 
here-today-and-gone-tomorrow atti- 
tude there are many people joining the 
church after all—and taking an intel- 
ligent part. When I think of the de- 
mands that are made on the more faith- 

‘ful members of the church I marvel at 
the cheerful way they accept respon- 
sibilities. The financial burden is noth- 
ing to sniff at and neither are the calls 
on their time and energy. They really 
work at being church members.” 

“Shall I be original and say, ‘the more 
they put into it the more they get out 
of it??” 

“The idea may not be original but 
it’s still ‘on the beam,’ as Mark would 
say.—Now look what I’ve done! I’ve 
driven past the library and I’ve been 
carrying these books in the car to return 
for a week. 
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“Why not turn around and go back? 
I’ve plenty of time.” 


JERRY GLANCED at his watch. “I wanted 
to get in a few calls before dinner. But 
if I don’t go to the library now, good- 
ness knows when I will get there.” 

He drove around the block and back 
to the library. He parked swiftly, 
reached for the books on the rear shelf 
and hurried off. 

A group of teen-age boys and girls 
were coming down the steps of the grey 
stone building. Books and notebooks 
were piled high in their arms. Laughter 
and raillery filled the air. There was 
something about it that suited the spring 
sunshine. 

I wondered whether these youngsters 
felt the same sense of impermanence 
that afflicted their elders. Probably not, 
because of the difference in the sense 
of time. To the teens a couple of years 
might as well be a lifetime—a trait that - 
brings its blessings and its heartaches. 


JERRY WAS BACK speedily. “Now we 
are all set.” He started the car and we 
rode in silence for a while. Then Jerry 
laughed, “I suppose that in these days 
of inflation it would be insulting to offer 
you a penny for your thoughts. Are 
they worth a quarter?” 

“My, yes, they are really profound.— 
I’ve been wondering whether all the 
stress on Mother’s Day isn’t a part of 
this same feeling of being up in the air. 
Mother, for many people, is the only 
permanent thing in the universe.” 

“Did you think that up or did I tell 
you?” ‘ 

“Why, I don’t know. What makes 
you ask that, for goodness sake?” 

“It happens to be the introduction 
to my sermon on Sunday.” 

“Telepathy?” I laughed. 

“Or something!” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Campus courtship 


I’m in love with a young man who is 23, 
while I’m 30. He comes from Kansas and 
I am from Ohio. We met here in this big 
university, where we are both seniors. 

We've been going together a great deal, 
have many things in common—farm back- 
ground, religion, and many interests. We 
have talked over the possibility of mar- 
riage, but we are not actually engaged. 
Both of us feel a certain hesitancy about 
our ages. Is there too much difference? 
Each has enough respect for the other not 
to make a venture which could bring un- 
happiness to both. If we could be more 
certain that the age gap wouldn’t be se- 
rious, I think we’d become engaged. 


It’s fine to be careful and considerate. 
Much has been said about the age bar- 
rier in marriage. Often enough it has 
been a source of trouble. But there are 
other matters which are even more 
meaningful. Some investigations have 
shown that marriages with decided dif- 
ferences in age work very well, regard- 
less of which partner is older, but espe- 
cially if the wife is older. 

Common interests, loyalties, ideals, re- 
ligious faith, and general background 
are important. Broad tolerance of dif- 
ferences, appreciation of others’ view- 
points, and generous consideration of 
the other person’s age and experience— 
all make a difference. 

If you can be sure about these com- 
mon traits and attitudes, age will not 
likely prove a handicap. But harmony 
doesn’t just happen. Both of you will 
have to work for it. 


Dates? 


I have been married for eight years. 
Now I am separated from my husband. 
I am planning to be confirmed in the Lu- 
theran church and to have my children 
baptized. My separation is permanent, as 
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far as I am concerned. If I had the money 
I’d go ahead with divorce proceedings. Is 
it all right for me to go out on dates once 
in a while? 


Why are you separated from your 
husband? Is your separation legal? 
Have you a basis for divorce—grounds 
sanctioned by the New Testament—that 
is, adultery or malicious desertion? 

Whatever the situation, do not yet 
close your mind to a possible recon- 
ciliation. All possibilities of getting to- 
gether for a new start ought to be ex- 
hausted before you give up. Search 
yourself for your own faults and try to 
correct them. By all means avoid hav- 
ing serious regrets and a disappointed 
life. Go the very limit toward forgiving 
your husband’s faults, if he is repentant. 
Will the final outcome be a resumption 
of married life or a divorce? Much will 
depend upon you. 

You are now in a sort of marital no- 
man’s-land. Until your relationship to 
your husband is cleared up, be ex- 
tremely guarded in all your contacts 
with men. There is, of course, no reason 
why you should shun them, but neither 
have you a right to start dating. False 
moves now may create more trouble for 
you. One unsuccessful marriage should 
make you ultra-cautious. 

Unite with the church, if you can do 
so sincerely. Have your children bap- 
tized, and then live up to your obliga- 
tions. In this relationship you will have 
a better future than otherwise—-and so 
will your children. Worship and willing 
service will help you to think straight 
and to go straight. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. In 
publishing letters and answers, names and 
circumstantial details are edited in such a 
manner as to protect the writers. 
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Emphasis on Life 


Pillars of Faith. By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper. 128 pages. $1.50. 


This is an attempt by the professor of Christian Theology at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School to state the Christian faith “in the simplest of terms.” He does succeed in 
freeing his presentation from most of the technicalities of theological language and from 
the philosophical concepts that are so meaningless to most people in our day. This is a 
fine accomplishment, but the book still remains above the level of the average person. 


It is fine for the thoughtful Christian lay- 
man with better than an average education. 

The book is divided into five chapters, 
each of which corresponds to an era of 
history. The author deals first with Christ, 
the center of faith and life. This covers 
the time of Christ’s earthly life. The sec- 
ond chapter deals with the Holy Spirit, and 
corresponds to the apostolic age. Then he 
deals with the church. This chapter covers 
the development of ecclesiastical life and 
power through the middle ages. Chapter 
four deals with the Bible and corresponds 
with the period of the Reformation. The 
final chapter deals with the Christian life 
and brings the faith into vital contact with 
modern times. 

The combination of a clear, honest mind 
with a profound faith makes this book well 
worth reading. The approach has a fine 
positive character. The clergy will find 
much to stir their minds in such char- 
acteristic statements as “We cannot limit 
inspiration to the Bible”; or “Property and 
production are for use, primarily, not for 
profit”; or “The Holy Spirit is no ancestor 
worshiper.” 

Though one can find much to quarrel 
with as he reads, all in all he will find the 
book a fine contribution to his Christian 
thinking. ALBERT W. SHUMAKER 

Philadelphia 


A Way of Life 


A Guide to Confident Living. By Norman 
Vincent Peale. Prentice-Hall. 248 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Peale’s newest book is a treatise on 
Christian psychiatry that can be easily 
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read and understood by all. Anyone who 
has not already found the truths it ex- 
pounds will find it an amazing book, and 
will wonder why he didn’t long since dis- 
cover them for himself. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
the stories of the way in which many peo- 
ple have been brought to confident and ef- 
fective living. These people found the way 
out of their mental and spiritual difficulties 
in worship in Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York City, and in the consultation 
service rendered in connection with that 
church by ministers, psychiatrists, physi- 
cians, and social psychiatrists. 

Dr. Peale and his associates have taken 
the simple truths of the Bible and applied 
them in extraordinarily simple techniques 
to the people who have had need of them. 
These techniques are so simply described 
that even a child could use them after 
reading the book. 

Over and over again the answer to the 
needs of men is shown to be trust in God. 
The helpful thing about this book is the 
fact that it sets forth the “how” of achiev- 
ing and applying that trust. 

The author states in the introduction 
that, “This book may seem repetitious at 


times. That is because it is the textbook 
of a formula. It hammers on one basic 
procedure —.” 


This basic procedure was not demon- 
strated first by Dr. Peale and his asso- 
ciates. Jesus Christ used it. Abraham 
used it. This reviewer strongly recom- 
mends both the procedure and the book 
to clergymen and laymen alike. 

Boulder, Colo, Joun F. Futcus 
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Across the Desk 


A feeling has recently passed from 
our subconscious to our conscious mind 
which advocates in a pleasant, yet 
pleading manner the merits of the 
month of May. The sensation, if one 
dare call it that, has not made itself 
manifest by means of pleasant dreams, 
nor have experiences been such as 
would give this year’s month of blos- 
soms a claim for distinction. 

Probably the root cause of the tribute 
of esteem which the month claims and 
will get from us will be found to be an 
expectation for which Nature in a pre- 
vious month provided realization. April 
summoned the trees and plants to clothe 
themselves with new colors, the like of 
which had not been visible to the eyes 
of men for many months. The grain 
planted half a year ago and seemingly 
buried, until by processes of decay it 
lost itself in the soil in which it was 
sown, now has thrust forth roots and 
sprigs and leaves. Another harvest is 
seen in the offing. 

The mysteries of reproduction de- 
mand attention and receive it from him 
to whom the Creator has assigned the 
work of His hands. The appraisals 
which only the being made in the image 
of his Creator is competent to make, 
employs the language of stewardship. 
From a different angle we entitle it in- 
dustry. Among scientific words, the 
term is work. 

Assuming normal surroundings and 
opportunities, plowmen, machinists, 
processors, marketers and cultivators 
are all seen to be at work. They thereby 
claim on legitimate grounds the rank 
of producers. Stimulation of the repro- 
ductive energies of Nature to go into 
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action is what justifies spelling May in 
capital letters. 

If our emphasis on the high place in 
human regard for work is correct—and 
we have no doubt of its absolute verity 
—then idleness is a form of rebellion, 
or at least it is disobedience to a law 
which God made manifest among the 
earliest of his revelations. To that as- 
sertion Holy Writ gives proof. A step 
farther leads one to declare that when 
idleness is chosen, a serious form of 
sinning has been practiced. 

Our Lord gave us a glimpse into the 
divine mind when in the parables of the 
talents and of the pounds he indicated 
the fate of the nonproducer. Burial of 
one’s talents is rebuked in a manner 
that makes us certain of the expecta- 
tions of our Redeemer when the equip- 
ment of men and women for labor is 
under consideration. That folk proverb, 
“Satan finds mischief for idle hands to 
do,” is derived from human experience. 

In revelation the declaration would 
relate idleness to evil-doing in a way 
even more emphatic. Misuse and non- 
use of the gifts in which every man 
has some share, is a sin that relegates 
men to the company of souls in rebel- 
lion against their Maker. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


A columnist's gloomy picture 

In a recent issue of one of our metro- 
politan dailies Mr. Ivan Peterman has a 
letter composed under date of April 10 
in Rome, Italy, in which the condition 
of many thousands of persons living in 
what we suppose an American would 
call the slums of a great city are vividly 
described. The slums are the sections 
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into which vast numbers of homeless, 
hopeless people have gravitated. 

We quote from the letter. “Contem- 
plating -these hungry, unhealthy and 
filthy people, it wasn’t hard to under- 
stand why the majority of those still 
with voting privileges will go for com- 
munism. They’ve absolutely nothing to 
lose.” 

The paragraphs certainly produce a 
vivid picture of what the feature writer 
is seeing and reporting to the journals 
he serves. But we might not have 
chosen an Italian scene. There are other 
densely populated areas in several of 
the continents. In these humanity can 
be described as existing in a state of 
coagulation. They have formed a kind 
of horror-arousing lump that stirs slug- 
gishly as does some huge animal with 
only enough energy left it to give proof 
that it is still existing. 

We cherish the impression that no 
such spots of social degradation can be 
found in the city in which we live and 
where we enjoy the ministry of the 
Gospel. But there are small areas to 
which our boards of Inner Missions and 
Social Missions point, and to which the 
municipality occasionally turns when 
“slum clearance” is presented as a 
menace to the rest of the population. 
The Lutheran churches several years 
ago accepted the management of a set- 
tlement house and, according to all re- 
ports, did a fine job. But much of the 
city is not inspired. 

We had become so accustomed to 
hearing the “foreign” population blamed 
for the unattractive conditions to be 
seen if one knew where to look that 
we took for granted that the people to 
whom our Settlement gave service were 
in need of Americanizing. Such is not 
the case. A director of the work in- 
formed us that his “parishioners” were 
in fact almost entirely of American 
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birth. What they lacked was “ability 
to keep up with the procession.” Sub- 
normal in industry and skills, they re- 
semble the back channels of some of our 
rivers, the swamps and bayous, through 
Which the current flows sluggishly or 
not at all, and where waste and riff-raff 
collect and decay. 

But when people are the victims of 
such disintegration, they are the prey 
of agitators, the energizers of crackpot 
theories, and the makers of mobs such 
as rioted in Bogota and for a few hours 
blocked the conference of the western 
hemisphere’s most capable leaders. 


Has the church a word? 

In answer to that query and with the 
consciousness that our contacts with the 
victims of vice, poverty, human com- 
petition and temptations are of the most 
superficial character, we are cautious 
in making didactic assertions. Our ex- 
periences warn us that the church is not 
as free from guilt as we would like it to 
be. In this connection we cite a com- 
ment to which the character of its 
Maker gave value. Apropos of some 
self-appreciation claimed for the church 
in THe LutTHERAN the late Andrew G. 
Voigt in reporting the seeming vigor 
of its ideals, suggested that the average 
congregation is likely to show partiality 
to the well-to-do and self-supporting. 
Could the Christian congregation of this 
day and year show a clean bill of health 
if the Head of the church should subject 
its membership to a test on the subject 
of material possessions and reputation 
for generosity to the less fortunate? 

That young man “who went away 
sorrowful for he had great possessions” 
has had a multitude of followers since 
the Lord pointed him out for inspection. 
We need to study the why’s, whences 
and wherefores in this May 1948. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Tue Search (MGM). “The Search” is in 
a class by itself. It tells, with few words 
and very little plot, how a child came to 
lose himself and how his soul was re- 
kindled and found again. This inspiring, 
documentary-like story of displaced chil- 
dren in Europe is that of many children in 
the world today. 

This is the story of a Czech mother 
(played by Jarmilla Novotna) and her per- 
sistent search for her son. The search 
takes her through children’s centers all 
across Central Europe. Disheartened and 
heart-torn at the fruitlessness of her ef- 
fort, but keeping her faith in eventual 
success intact, she loses herself in service 
to other mothers’ children. 

Among the nameless and hopeless chil- 
dren who have known suffering and de- 
spair such as we can hardly imagine, we 
see an empty little face, a young boy (Ivan 
Jandl), fearful, anonymous; as to his own 
identity, his mind is a total blank. Learn- 
ing that he and other children are to be 
sent to rehabilitation centers, he escapes 
among the ruins of a German city with a 
French boy who had befriended him. 
Rescued eventually by a good-natured 
American soldier, he is gradually brought 
back to near normalcy. His memory, how- 
ever, still eludes him until he begins again 
to understand the meaning of the word 
“mother.” In a plausible and natural way, 
mother and son are reunited. 

Actually photographed in devastated 
European areas and displaced persons 
camps, the film has authenticity, is well 
directed, magnificently acted and well in- 
tegrated as a story. 

THE Peart (RKO). This picturization of 
John Steinbeck’s short novel has artistic 
beauty and is acted by an excellent Eng- 
lish-speaking Mexican cast, headed by 
Pedro Armandariz in the role of a poor 
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fisherman who finds the largest and most 
valuable pearl in the world. The power- 
fully moving story grows out of what hap- 
pens to him as he tries to hold this treasure 
from greedy men. The film draws a fine 
distinction between the desirability of 
wealth for the good it can accomplish, and 
the lust for it as a means in itself. It has 
scenic backgrounds and emotional impact 
of an unusual order. 

B. F’s DaucuterR (MGM). Chronicling 
a period in our immediate past, this is a 
dramatic romance with strong human in- 
terest. Though basically a serious study 
in social contrasts and trends, with special 
emphasis on the evaluation of life in gen- 
eral and the worth of marriage in partic- 
ular, the film has enough moments of gen- 
uine comedy to lighten the tension. 

Aut My Sons (Universal-International). 
A fine portrayal of what happens to a man 
who puts his own intense desire to make 
money for his family above patriotism and 
love of others. It is a picture of social sig- 
nificance, bringing the ever-timely lesson 
that no real happiness can ever be achieved 
at the expense of another’s misery. Edward 
G. Robinson, supported by an excellent 
cast, plays the difficult role of the mis- 
guided father. A drinking scene is both 
inexcusable and unnecessary, since it is 
out of character for the women concerned; 
also that suicide does not right any wrong, 
nor does violence need to be resorted to 
between father and son, even to express 
righteous indignation. 

To THE ENDS OF THE EHartu (Columbia). 
Two years of effort and tremendous ex- 
penditure were necessary to achieve this 
Kennedy-Buchman production. The U.S. 
Treasury Department’s employment in the 
plot adds authenticity to this story of sus- 
pense. “To the ends of earth” goes the 
U.S. Agent (Dick Powell) to trace the 
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origin of shipments of opium and drugs 
to this country. Emphasis is laid upon per- 
sonal devotion to a cause. Good acting, a 
sustained plot and much excitement make 
the picture interesting and entertaining. 

Sirtinc Pretry (20th Century-Fox). 
Trials and tribulations of the parents of 
three healthy boys in securing a satisfac- 
tory baby sitter. When the desired person 
materializes he proves to be not only a 
genius (by his own admission) but a spe- 
cialist in nearly every profession. Clifton 
Webb, as the baby sitter, handles his satiri- 
cal role very skillfully. 

Fort ApacHE (RKO). This presents 
Henry Fonda as a post-Civil War com- 
mander of Fort Apache in Arizona, who 
leads the regiment in disastrous opera- 
tions, antagonizes the Indians, and pays 
with his life for his mistakes. Drinking 
and rough acting by “tough sergeants” are 
relied upon for comic relief: much of the 
action seems to be overplayed. 

Deak MuRDERER (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A well-acted murder drama, pro- 
duced by Gainsborough Studios, which ex- 
poses guilty relationships arising from in- 
fidelity and leading to crime. A weakness 
of such stories is that they reveal no feel- 
ing of horror or sense of guilt in murder. 

Ler Live Acamn (20th Century-Fozx). 
If taken as comedy, this might be funny; 
if not, it could be considered tragic even 
though it is not meant to be. The story 
concerns the jealous antagonism existing 
between two brothers. It leads one of them 
to the loss of his mental equilibrium. 
Mental sickness is treated in too light a 
manner. 

Tuey Passep Tois Way (United Artists). 
An exciting Western with the usual ele- 
ments of good men, bad men, gamblers, 
posses and guns, but with the unusual 
twist of having not one shot fired, no one 
killed, no brawls. 

Brack Barr (Universal-International). 
The story of a gentleman bandit of the 
1870’s who stages a series of stagecoach 
robberies and eventually finds that “crime 
does not pay.” 

Man or Evi (United Artists). An Eng- 
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lish version of the class struggle in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
Shows class pride as inherently insincere 
and selfish; it portrays domestic conditions 
in poor surroundings, and bridges the dif- 
ferences by a courageous love. The evil 
genius of the plot is James Mason in his 
most somber aspects, but the real issues 
are in social values rather than romance 
as such. Well acted in authentic settings. 
Too much drinking. 

THE TALE OF THE Navasos (MGM). Beau- 
tifully photographed in Arizona and Utah, 
this is a simple story of a Navajo boy and 
the son of a white trader who explore to- 
gether the ruins of a mesa to find tur- 
quoise and discover a way to hidden, rich 
pastures. It gives an unrealistic picture of 
Navajo life and problems. Its values are 
principally in its beautiful photography. 

Meet Me at Dawn (20th Century-Fox). 
This seems to be the English idea of what 
the French, in political and social circles, 
were like at the beginning of this century. 
It is farce-comedy—with emphasis on the 
farce—and is superficial in the extreme. 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (Warner). Wilkie 
Collins’ melodramatic story of ‘intrigue, set 
in the 1850’s in England, has been trans- 
formed into a well-written screen play. 
Suspense is kept up; the musical back- 
ground is exceptionally good. 

THE CHALLENGE (20th Century-Fox). 
Bulldog Drummond restores a murdered 
sea captain’s fortune to his rightful heir 
and exposes the defrauders. 

Har Past Mipnicut (20th Century-Fox). 
A story of blackmail and murder, with 
enough suspense to hold interest, but rather 
poor on all counts. 

PANHANDLE (Allied Artists: Monogram). 
A rugged and sometimes brutal Western 
with little to soften the hardness. Much 
drinking, gambling and killing. Filmed in 
sepia color, the Texas scenery is beautiful. 

Cacep Fury (Paramount). Jealousy and 
murder among lion-tamers and circus per- 
formers. A high-tensioned exercise in 
morbid psychology, trying to maintain ex- 
citement but staying on a low moral level. 
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California Churches Unite in 
Million-Dollar Appeal 


By Apert B. SCHWERTZ 


Los ANGELES—“Yes—men, I mean it, one 
million plus.’ These were the words of 
Dr. James P. Beasom, president of the 
California Synod, to the members of the 
Executive Committee in Los Angeles on 
April 14. ; 

A minimum of a million dollars is to be 
raised by the concerted efforts of more than 
a score of the congregations. 
Banding together for a pe- 
riod of four months various 
pastors are leading their constituency into 
a funding campaign to: 1. Lift debts. 2. 
Renovate and expand their present plants. 
3. Erect new buildings. 4. Acquire addi- 
tional property. 

Some will include Double Discipleship 
and Lutheran World Action programs. The 
minimum goal of a million dollars is to be 
reached before the holidays. 

New missions are still being organized. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Beasom the 
number of congregations in the California 
Synod has moved out of the thirties into 
the sixties. Our prediction is that when 
another five-year period passes, the 100- 
mark will be in view. 

Women of the synodical missionary so- 
ciety have for the first time held their an- 
nual convention separately from the synod 
convention. On April 13-14 delegates and 
visitors filled the nave of First English 
Church, Los Angeles. An all-women’s ban- 
quet saw 430 in attendance, with Miss 
Frances Dysinger, national WMS promo- 
tional secretary, Philadelphia, as speaker. 

To promote the new California Synod 
youth camp, decorations at the WMS ban- 
quet featured outdoor camp life—stones, 
bark, moss, fish and the like. At the proper 
time the fish were caught and brought in— 
and what a catch! Well over $1,200 as a 
gift toward the camp purchased recently 
by the synod. To date the plant repre- 
sents an outlay of $25,000. 


California 
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Correspondent for "The 


Lutheran" in Southern 
California, Dr. Albert 
B. Schwertz, is pastor 


of First Church, Los 
Angeles. This beautiful 
church, on Sixth street, 
a block from Wiltshire 
boulevard, contains the 
offices of the California 
Synod 


Name of the camp is yoLiswA. This name 
sounds oriental but represents the theme 
of the camp—YOuth LIving Jesus’ WAy. 
The camp-site consists of five acres of 
wooded land. It has many varieties of tall 
trees combined with breath-taking views 
of snow-capped mountains. A mountain 
stream supplies the camp with water. 

The California Synod existed for more 
than a half-century with no institution 
within its boundaries. Last year the Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Home for the Aged was 
established. It is now going in full swing, 
representing a net worth of $150,000. 

This year it is an all-out for the camp. 
The Southern Conference Brotherhood is 
to build a $5,000 structure at the camp. 
The camp will serve both adults and youth 
from July 5 through September. 

The ULC Board of Education through 
the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church has been petitioned by the 
California Synod for the establishment of 
a theological seminary. Proposed location 
is Berkeley, Calif. It is hoped that this 
project can be extended beyond the Cali- 
fornia Synod, to include the entire Pacific 
Coast constituency. 

The pastor who has most recently an- 
swered a call from California is the Rev. 
Thomas Daly. He is coming from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to begin new work at Los 
Vegas. 

More than three-score of our active pas- 
tors gathered in Los Angeles April 26-27 
to hear Prof. Joseph Sittler, Jr., present 
the third series of lectures of the Knubel- 
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Miller Foundation on “The Doctrine of the 
Word in the Structure of Lutheran The- 
ology.” 

Professor Sittler is widely known as a 
lecturer and preacher. A great deal of 
enthusiasm for this coming together was 
shown by pastors of the synod. 


Mooseheart Children Are Taught 
By Lutheran Pastor in Chicago Area 


By GLENN G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Ten children from states as far 
separated as Pennsylvania and California 
were confirmed at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Aurora, on 
Palm Sunday. The Rev. Paul 
K. Nordsiek, pastor of the church, con- 
firmed them together with the class drawn 
from the congregation. 

These children live in a near-by com- 
munity, a child city called “Mooseheart,” 
conducted by the Order of Moose. Chil- 
dren from all over the United States re- 
ceive care and education at Mooseheart. 
An important part of that care is religious 
training. Pastor Nordsiek, on behalf of the 
United Lutheran Social Mission Society of 
Illinois, provides catechetical instruction 
for children from Lutheran homes. 

Each such child receives two years of 
instruction and, upon confirmation, holds 
membership in Redeemer Church until he 
leaves Mooseheart and transfers to another 
congregation. Children of this class, like 
those that have gone before them, will con- 
tinue to receive weekly instruction during 
the remaining years they stay at the home. 

Triniry CHurcH, Harvarp, the Rev. Lu- 
ther C. Mueller pastor, is beginning the 
second phase of a building campaign which, 
it is planned, will produce $65,000 by the 
end of the year. It is now contemplated 
that building will begin next year. An 
evangelism campaign that has as its goal 
the reception of 100 members in 1948 seems 
assured of success. 

Tue Cuurcy of the Good Shepherd, Oak 
Park, the Rev. William E. Kmet pastor, re- 
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ports that in a recent evangelism campaign, 
28 members were added to the church 
rolls, with attendance increased 55 per cent 
in the church school. High marks in be- 
nevolence giving were reached by Good 
Shepherd Church: 330 per cent on the two- 
year Lutheran World Action quota, and 117 
per cent on synodical apportionment for 
1947. 

PLANS ARE under way to receive a large 
first-year class at the Chicago Seminary, 
Dr. Armin G. Weng president. Incident 
to this program was an introduction to 
seminary life given April 9-10 to a group of 
pre-theologs from Carthage and Augustana 
colleges. Meetings with the faculty and 
student activities occupied the two-day 
period. 

THE CuHurcH of the Redeemer, Aurora, 
the Rev. Paul K. Nordsiek pastor, has in- 
augurated a building campaign. In less 
than six months about $35,000 has been 
subscribed. Plans are to continue the en- 
deavor for several years. Offerings for 
Lutheran World Action during Lent were 
sufficient to exceed the quota for the year. 
. . » ot. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Dr. 
Walter Spangler pastor, reports that its 
double apportionment for the first four 
months of 1948 was paid by the early part 
of April. 

Dr. CHartes LESLIE VENABLE on April 4 
brought to a close a ministry to Wicker 
Park Church, Chicago, that had been be- 
gun Dec. 1, 1933. A reception in recogni- 
tion of the 14-year pastorate was tendered 
Pastor and Mrs. Venable. Dr. Venable, 
member of the ULC Board of Publication, 
is the founder of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Oak Park, and the author of 
several books and magazine articles. 

Tue Rev. GLENN G. GILBERT, former syn- 
odical mission pastor, was installed as pas- 
tor of Faith Church, Glen Ellyn, on Palm 
Sunday, by Dr. Armin G. Weng... . The 
Rev. Chris H. Meyer, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
has accepted a call to Mt. Zion Church, 
Chicago, effective July 1... . The Rev. 
Edward Cooperrider, now engaged in post- 
graduate study under Karl Barth at Basle, 
Switzerland, has been appointed by the 
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ULC Executive Board as an official visitor 
at the Amsterdam assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Tue PEOPLE of Advent Church, Chicago, 
on April 8 observed the 25th anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev. A. M. Sappen- 
field... .The Rev. George Cressman, pastor 
of People’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, re- 
cently received a new automobile as a gift 
from the congregation. 

The semi-annual convention of the Chi- 
cago Conference was held at Resurrection 
Church, Franklin Park, the Rev. Samuel 
L. Besecker pastor, on April 13 under 
direction of Dr. E. F. Valbracht, president. 
Speaker was Dr. Paul G. Macy, director 
in the Midwest region for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Kansas Synod Brotherhood Holds 


Convention in Topeka 
By Rogpert E. GASTON 


THE BroTHeRHOOD of the Kansas Synod 
met in First Church, Topeka, April 8, with 
75 delegates and pastors present. Recom- 
mendations by acting president John Carr 
adopted by the convention and made ob- 
jectives for the Brotherhood for 1948 in- 

clude: that the Brotherhood 
Kansas continue the support of the 

“Evan Tonsing Memorial Lu- 
brary Fund” at Western Seminary, that 
the Brotherhood continue the joint dues 
plan of the ULC Brotherhood, that syn- 
odical dues be 25 cents per active member 
for 1948-49, that the Brotherhood con- 
tribute $25 to the Life Service Retreat at 
Western Seminary, that the Boy Scout 
Pro Deo Et Patria award be presented at 
the Brotherhood banquet each year. 

Don Morton, Denver, vice-president of 
the ULC Brotherhood, was official repre- 
sentative at the convention. Two lay dele- 
gates to the ULC convention to be held in 
Philadelphia this fall were made dele- 
gates to the Brotherhood convention to be 
held in Allentown, Pa. 

Officers elected for the coming year in- 
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clude: President, Paul Darby, Salina; vice- 
president, W. Leon Jeffery, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; secretary, Marvin Johnson, Topeka; 
treasurer, R. E. Hangen, Wellington. 

Tue Rev. Georce R. WuittecarR of Tulsa, 
Okla. has been appointed stewardship 
secretary of the Kansas Synod, replacing 
the Rev. Herbert H. Pett, who has accepted 
a call to Dunlap, Iowa. 

Ture Rev. C. ARTHUR FREEBERG, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Bendena, Kan., has 
accepted _a call to Trinity Church, Sedalia, 
Mo., effective April 15. 

Trinity CuurcH, Kansas City, Kan., has 
received a set of chimes for their new or- 
gan, and Bibles for pulpit and lectern... . 
St. John’s Church;. Salina, and Christ 
Church, Eureka, are making plans to cele- 
brate their 75th anniversaries this year. 

THE Rev. W. W. ALEXANDER was installed 
as pastor of Trinity Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., Jan. 18, by the Rev. Calvin J. Naugle, 
acting for the synod. Dr. K. deFreese was 
installed pastor of Bethlehem Church, 
Wakeeney, Feb. 8, by Dr. C. F. Weist, act- 
ing for the synod. ... The Rev. Richard 
Albert was installed pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, April 4 by President 
George L. Search. 

Sr. Joun’s CuurcH, BENDENA, and United 
Church, Cole Camp, Mo., have dedicated 
new organs recently. 

Pastor HernricH Fak has been speaking 
throughout synod on behalf of Lutheran 
World Action. Churches are sending food 
and clothing to Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

BETHLEHEM Church, Wakeeney, has been 
willed a 160-acre farm by the late E. 
Kercheck. The farm recently sold for 
$10,000. The money was placed in the 
building fund. Work on the new church is 
progressing. 

THe Rev. Ernest F. Tonsrnc, pastor of 
First Church, Topeka, was a speaker dur- 
ing Vocational Guidance week in the 
Topeka high schools. He presented full- 
time service in the church. .. . The Rev. 
George R. Whittecar, pastor of First 
Church, Tulsa, was given special recogni- 
tion by the Tulsa Council of churches at 
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their recent meeting. He was cited for 
distinguished service in the community. 

STATISTICIANS report for the Kansas 
Synod in 1947 shows a decrease in young 
people’s organizations in synod as well as 
a drop of 139 members in such organiza- 
tions. Luther League work, however, is 
showing an increase in number of organ- 
izations and members. Two new leagues 
have been organized and an increase of 
66 members reported. These two trends 
seem to indicate abandonment of purely 
local organizations for youth in our 
churches in favor of the official youth or- 
ganization of the ULCA. In convention the 
synod voted to send the two Luther League 
sponsors to the convention of the Luther 
League of America to be held in Roanoke, 
Va., in August 1949. 


Msgr. Sheen Draws Audience of 
1,000 To Hear About Marx and Freud 


By Witson P. Arp 


HacEerstowN—Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
of the Catholic University of America 
compared the philosophies of Karl Marx 

to Sigmund Freud for the 
Maryland benefit of an audience of 

1,000 persons who gathered 
to hear him in the Hagerstown High School 
last month. “Marx sought after the broth- 
erhood of man, but sought it through a false 
philosophy of social conflict,’ said Father 
Sheen. “Freud was seeking peace of mind 
but attempted to discover it by doing away 
with restraints, religion, and morality, and 
refused to recognize human guilt and sin. 

“The brotherhood of man,” continued 
Monsignor Sheen, “is found only through 
a recognition of the fatherhood of God. 
Peace of mind comes only through a sense 
of sin, repentance, confession, and the re- 
demptive power of Jesus Christ.” 

A COMMUNITY AUCTION SALE, sponsored 
by Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews 
of Washington County was held at the 
Hagerstown fairgrounds April 8. It netted 
$15,000 for Church World Service. 
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ANNUAL MEETING of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Western Conference, 
Maryland Synod, was held in St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Dr. J. Edward Harms 
pastor, April 8. Reports showed that 37 
members had been added during the year 
and the average individual thank-offering 
was $3.96. Officers are president, Mrs. 
James Hendry; vice-president, Mrs. Ray- 
mond H. Miller; secretary, Mrs. Robert 
Irvine; treasurer, Miss Murray Eiler. 

“WE OWE PEOPLE more than their rights; 
we owe them love,” said Miss M. Catherine 
Beck, parish worker at Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, at the congress of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod held in St. Mark’s, Hagerstown, 
the Rev. Edward P. Heinze pastor, April 10. 
“We cannot truly love and not serve, for 
love without service is an empty senti- 
ment,” continued Miss Beck. 

A story of the daughter of a wealthy 
Brahman family who became a Christian 
highlighted the address by Miss Jessie 
Cronk, missionary on furlough from India. 
Miss Ethel M. Dentzer, instructor at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse, presented a study 
of the book of Judges. Also participating 
in the program were Mrs. W. V. Garrett, 
Frederick, Maryland synodical president; 
Mrs. Andrew F. Theisz, Miss Mary C. 
Shepley, Mrs. Ear] F. Fertig and the Rev. 
William E. Fox. Registrations totaled 141. 

Officers elected are: Chairman, Miss 
Gladys Broeker, Washington; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Morris Zumbrun, Jefferson; sec- 
retary, Miss Dorothy Goettel, Baltimore; 
treasurer, Mrs. Howard Digmon, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

MaryLANpD SYNOD SUMMER SCHOOL will be 
held at Hood College, Frederick, July 17- 
24. Dean of the school is the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz, Church of the Reformation, Bal- 
timore. 

Tue Rev. Raymonp L. Markiey was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Myersville Parish 
April 4 by synod’s president, Dr. J. Frank 
Fife, and Dr. F. R. Seibel, Westminster. 

Women’s Missionary Society of the Mid- 
dle Conference met in Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Frederick, April 9. Ad- 
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Easter WINDOW IN HAGERSTOWN 


Department store window display in Hagerstown urged everyone to attend church on 
Easter. Proprietors of Leiter Brothers are members of Trinity Lutheran Church 


dresses were delivered by Mrs. W. V. Gar- 
rett, Mrs. W. E. Fox, Mrs. Earl Fertig, Mrs. 
Andrew F. Theisz, Miss Jessie Cronk and 
Mrs. George Glock, Jr. Officers elected are 
president, Mrs. Charles H. Corbett, Thur- 
mont; vice-president, Mrs. Virgil Doub, 
Middletown; secretary, Mrs. Robert L. 
Smith, Frederick; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Arnold, Westminster. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Dr. F. R. Wagner pastor, reports its 1948 
goal for Lutheran World Action is ex- 
ceeded by 20 per cent. ... THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CuurcH, Frederick, Dr. W. V. 
Garrett pastor, has purchased a property 
adjacent to the old chapel at a cost of $5,600. 


1 “eit ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced; write for cat- 
alogue C-18 (choir robes) or P-18 
(pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave, 
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... Trinity CuurcH, Hacerstown, Dr. Wil- 
son P. Ard pastor, met the announced goal 
of $6,280 in a special Easter offering as the 
minimum quota for Lutheran World Action 
and the 30th anniversary gift to the ULCA. 

Durine Lent 12,000 persons in Washing- 
ton County saw the motion picture “The 
King of Kings,” distributed free of charge 
by the Washington County Council of 
Christian Laymen. 


Good Record in Apportionment 
Achieved in Central New York 


By CuristIANn P. JENSEN 
Syracuse—Forty-eight per cent of the 
Central Conference congregations were 100 
percent or over in their payment of be- 
nevolence apportionment in 

New York 


1947, it was reported at the 

conference convention on 
April 7 at the Church of the Atonement, 
Syracuse. 
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Whatever the occasion 


a fine CNfetd Dib 
makes a cherished gift 


@ This time of year is full of significant dates 
in young people’s lives . . . graduations, com- 
pleted courses in Bible study, and weddings. 


A fine Oxford Bible is a most appropriate 
Gift for each of these occasions ... as Oxford 
Bibles have been in many generations of 
Christian American families. 


... for the June Bride 


White Morocco, limp, round corners, gold edges. 
With Marriage Certificate. No. 01154X . . . $7.50 


... for Graduation 


A “Scofield” Reference Bible —indispensable 
to a complete understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, Choice of fine bindings. From $2.50 


Many beautiful editions now available 


The new Oxford editions are superbly bound 
with traditional Oxford craftsmanship . . . 
leathers are soft, rich, enduring; type faces, 
clear and readable. Many styles are printed 
on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Your bookseller will be glad to help you 
make your selection. 


OXFORD 
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AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE 


America’s Gift BIBLE Since 1673 


Both Dr. F. R. Knubel, president of the 
New York Synod, and Pastor Clifford 
Eichner, chairman of the Foreign Missions 
Cominittee, emphasized that the message 
of the church is a world-wide gospel. “The 
field is the world. God thinks of con- 
tinents,” said Eichner. “We find our valiant 
men at the hot spots in the work today, 
such as Dr. Moll in Palestine.” Dr. Knubel 
stated that the New York Synod is the most 
rural synod in the ULC. Twenty-one per 
cent of its membership is rural. Because 
of that fact, special emphasis is being 
placed in this field. Special seminary train- 


A Woman to Remember 
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Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 
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A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 
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ing is asked in order to train the proper 
personnel. 

Dr. Henry Arnold, president of Hartwick 
College, strongly urged the realization that 
the Christian college has never faced so 
great a responsibility as today. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers: President, the 
Rev. Viggo Swensen, Syracuse; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. George E. Heck, Oswego; 
secretary, the Rev. John H. Sardeson, 
Ithaca; treasurer, Kenneth B. Doty, Syra- 
cuse. Members of the Conference Execu- 
tive Committee, Clarence Fenske, Oswego, 
and Edward Group, Liverpool. 

To the Executive committee of synod, 
Gustav Schneider, Syracuse. 

Dr. Ralph Loew brought the conference 
a message regarding the world situation, 
asking (1) Do you have faith to march? 
(2) Do you have real sympathy? (3) Do 
you see far enough to lead? 

On Marcu 14 the Rev. Arthur E. Baron, 
Jr., was installed the first pastor of Christ 
Church, Salina, a growing mission started 
by St. Paul’s, Liverpool, Dr. John Dudde 
pastor. Dr. Dudde, the Rev. John M. 
Joslyn, the Rev. Viggo Swensen partic- 
ipated in the service. 

On April 11 the Rev. David A. Jensen 
was installed as first pastor of a new mis- 
sion, Christ Church of Norwich. 

The Rev. Leonard R. Kleman of Alta- 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


mont, the Rev. William J. Hammann, Utica, 
and the Rev. Viggo Swensen took part. 
This mission has just purchased a res- 
idence ‘to be used as a parsonage and 
chapel. 

THE Rev. NorsertH H. Srracker, Jr., has 
accepted a call to the new mission, Luther 
Memorial at North Syracuse. Ground has 
been purchased on which the first unit of 
a worship center will be built. 

The Conference Brotherhood meeting 
was held in the Church of the Holy Nativ- 
ity, Endicott, N. Y., Paul J. Tritchler pastor. 

It was in charge of the president, Edward 
Juergensen. Mr. Claude Zoechler, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of the Synod 
of New York, reviewed the great need for 
the Brotherhood in congregations and also 
the efforts to expand the work of the 
Brotherhood in synod and the ULC. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Kenneth B. Doty, Syracuse; 
vice-president, Earl W. Jackson, Utica; 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. OPENS MAY 21. 

Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. Ex- 
cellent meals. Club House. Casino. 
Private Lake. Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Golf. Movies. Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus. direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
Spring Rates. ae Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 
1274) LO 5-15 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,11. New York 16,N.Y. 
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QUESTION... WHAT WILL SHE CARRY ON HER WEDDING DAY? 


ANSWER 


. A White Prayer Book, White Bible or Testament may be 


carried by the bride on her wedding day. This is popular practice and 
rightly so, since marriage is a religious ceremony. 


when you choose a 
bride’s Bible 


WHITE SIMULATED LEATH- 
ER. Divinity circuit binding, 
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pronouncing type, illustrations, 
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Fortieth birthday!... 
Hundreds of Wicks Organs every- 
where attest the success of that 


forty years of organ building. 


WIERS 
ORGANS 


HIGHLAND pep. 
jLLINOTS tu 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
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For BIBLE Students 
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ter references. Easy-to-read type. 
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Ping covers, 
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second vice-president, Claude Zoechler, 
Utica; third vice-president, Arthur 
Paschke, Oswego; secretary, Ray Allen, 
Utica; treasurer, William Yeckel, Syracuse. 

The Rev. Frank M. Brown, director of 
Lutheran World Action, brought vivid pic- 
tures of conditions in Germany as he saw 
them while serving overseas. He was 
CRALOG representative at Hannover, Ger- 
many. 

Sister Mildred Winter spoke to almost 
200 Syracuse Luther Leaguers at the Life 
Service Rally at St. Paul’s Church, Liver- 
pool, on May 2. At that time the following 
officers were installed: President, Edgar 
Rising, Syracuse; vice-president, Donald 
Appleton, Syracuse; recording secretary, 
Barbara Dippold, North Syracuse; cor- 
responding secretary, Carol Medlong, 
Syracuse; treasurer, Lois MacDougall, 
Syracuse; pastoral advisor, the Rev. Nor- 
berth H. Stracker. 

The Wagner College a cappella choir pre- 
sented a concert at Grant Junior High 
School on April 28, under the auspices of 
the Syracuse District Luther League. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to promote the Lutheran 
youth work in this area. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
astor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 
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Income Without Pause 
plus 


Service To The Cause 


Guarantee Your Security With 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Enjoy the security of GUARAN- 
TEED LIFETIME INCOME. An- 
nuity Bonds are offered now by many 


In this way you support the in- 
stitution nearest your heart. You also 
avoid the legal controversy and un- 


institutions of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


The interest rate is better than 
usual—4.7% if you are 60, and 5.55% 
if you are 70. You agree to give what 
is left of the purchase to the institu- 
tion selling the Bond. 


certainties so often involved in a will. 
At the same time you are securing 
your future. 

The Board of Pension and Relief 
will be glad to give you information 
about Annuity Agreements. 
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Student Center Fund Is Sought 


By Cuartes A. PULS 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 23rd Season. 2000 Acre 


Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 

vac Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Funps for the proposed Student Cen- 
iding. Crafts, Lutheran Services. : ; : j 

Physician, 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks ter in Madison, Wis., are being sought from 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274. 41 the congregations of Wisconsin. The chief 


West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


source of revenue, however, will be a 
grant of $75,000 from the National Lu- 
theran Council, made available in 1949-50. 
It’s a Big Step! An architect has prepared preliminary 
sketches, and the foundation building com- 
mittee expects to circulate a prospectus 
among the congregations. 
From supervision to responsibility IMMANUEL CuurcH, LAKE GENEVA, is feel- 
ing growing pains. In the last four years, 
Sh l I the communicant membership and the 
arion (0 Ege Sunday school doubled. Last year benev- 
olence contributions jumped 650 per cent. 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


“The only junior college in the Ussted 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study DECEASED 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character Lillian Renick Auman 
development Mrs. Lillian R. Auman, wife of Dr. Rus- 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN sell F. Auman of St. Peter's Church, New 
ATMOSPHERE York City, died April 24 after a long ill- 
: ; ness. She was 50 years old. Born in West 
Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- Sunbury, Pa., Mrs. Auman attended Sus- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre - social work, quehanna University. She had been active 
ee -church work, merchandising, in the work of the Women’s Missionary 
DEED [phlei technician, See Society. She was married to Pastor Auman 
speech, church music. in 1922 } 
: 
For information write— Besides her husband she leaves two 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President daughters, Naomi and Ada Jane; two 
Box K, Marion, Va. brothers and five sisters. 


MOUNT CARMEL Invites You 


June 17 to August 28 


Your vacation will be richer if you spend part of it at 
MOUNT CARMEL | 
Situated on the shores of Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota, this beautiful | 
Bible camp offers rest, recreation, relaxation, with daily Bible classes and 
evening inspirational services by outstanding spiritual leaders. 


For illustrated folder containing rates, write to 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
1619 Portland Avenue Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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Howard |. Pospesel 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Has moved to 


616 GOSTLIN ST. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


Next door to Chicago 


Dr. Howard I. Pospesel, pastor of West- 
wood Church, Dayton, Ohio, died April 24, 
at 50 years of age. He had been for two 
terms secretary of the Ohio Synod. 
| The pastorate of Dr. Pospesel in Dayton 
| had continued 21 years, during which a 
notable program of religious education had 
been developed. From 1925-27 he was pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. He was graduated from Wittenberg 
College in 1922 and from Hamma Divinity 
School in 1925. He is survived by his 
widow, Clara; and two children, Miriam 
Ann and Howard A. ‘PULPIT- -CHOIR 

Funeral was in Dayton April 26. k>4 CONFIRMATION 

¥ BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


Edwin H. Smoll 

Sixty-three years after his ordination by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Dr. Ed- 
win H. Smoll, aged 87, died at his home in 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., April 16. He had 
resigned his pastorate at Christ Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, in 1936, after 50 years’ 
service in that parish. Entering the min- 


Music Lovers! Students! 


Se= LUTHER and MUSIC == 
Paul C. Nettl S225 


A new book by the Czechoslovakian musicologist, Paul 
Nettl (Universities of Prague and Vienna; Czechoslovakian 
Broadcasting System, Westminster Choir College, Phila- 
delphia Music Settlement School—and now University of 
Indiana). @  Transmits Luther’s feeling that “music is 
a beautiful and glorious gift of God and second only to 
theology.” @ Turns fresh light on musical picture— 
15th, 16th, 17th centuries. @ Meat for the student of 
music and music history. New vistas for the interested 
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istry in 1885, he was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Millersville, for one year, previous 
to his half-century at Christ Church. 
Pastor Smoll was particularly successful 
in development of benevolence contribu- 
tions in the congregations he served. One 


amounts for special causes were always 
forthcoming under his leadership. He was 
especially active in the interests of the 
Topton Home and of Muhlenberg College. 

He is survived by his wife and a daughter, 
Mrs. Albert Maberry. Funeral service was 
conducted by Dr. E. E. Fischer, president 


hundred per cent apportionment and large 
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of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, on 
April 19. 


Mrs. H. L. Yarger 


Mrs. Mildred Hammer Yarger, widow of 
the Rev. H. L. Yarger, D.D., died April 1 | 
in Wichita, Kan. She was in her 90th year, 
the oldest member of St. Paul’s Church of 


DO YOU KNOW? 
(Avatlable about June 1, 1948) 
A captivating Bible guess game book. Through the me- 
dium of pictures and rhymes a great Bible character is 
portrayed and then the child is asked to guess who it is. 
Printed in 2 colors, plastic ring bound, 64 pages, 614x942 
inches. For 4- to 8-year-olds. Price $1.25 


GOD’S FRIENDLY WORLD Esther Martin 


Explores on wings of poems and pen pictures the child’s 
wonder-world of nature and God. In a skillful, ac- 
complished manner it teaches of God, his love and his 
exciting world which is so full of adventure for boys 
and girls. Colorful plastic binding, 32 pages, 7x10 inches. 
For 4- to 7-year-olds. Price 75 cents 


BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS Ethel M. Phillips 


Twenty-four thrilling stories, each illustrated by a beauti- 


Marion May 


ful four-colored Bible picture, bring to life the boys and 
girls of Bible times. Suitable for family devotional read- 
ing. Attractively bound with Sallman’s “Jesus, the Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” on the cover. 64 pages, 644x9 inches. For 


§- to 10-year-olds. Price $1.50 


STORIES OF JESUS Ethel M. Phillips 


Twenty-eight stories from the life of Jesus and His 

teachings, with 32 full-page pictures in color created 

especially for the Christian education of children. An 

aid to family worship. Bound in durable blue cloth, with 

Sallman’s “The Boy Christ” in beautiful colors on the | 

cover. 64 pages, 642x9 inches. For 6- to 10-year-olds. 
Price $1.50 
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that city. Surviving are two daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Orr and Mrs. Mildred Hellener, 
three grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. For many years Mrs. Yarger 
was active in the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society which she served as 
president in the Synod of Kansas. 

She had resided in Ellsworth and Law- 
rence during her husband’s pastorates in 
those communities and served with Dr. 
Yarger in Atchison while he was field 
secretary of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion of the General Synod. She also lived 
in Chicago where her husband was super- 
intendent of English missions. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, by Dr. T. Ben- 
ton Peery, assisted by Dr. E. E. Stauffer. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

9-12. Indiana Synod. First United Church, 
Indianapolis 

10-12. Michigan Synod. Messiah Church, 
Constantine 

10-13. Pacific Synod. St. James’ Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

16-18. West Virginia Synod. 4-H Camp, Jack- 
son's Mill 

17-19. Central Pennsylvania Synod. First 
Church, Johnstown 

17-19. lowa Synod. St. John's Church, Des 
Moines 

17-19. lowa Synod Women's Missionary So- 


ciety. St. John’s Church, Des Moines 
18. Women's Auxiliary, Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Illinois Synod. Grace Church, and Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria 


18-20. 


18-20. Northwest Synod. Reformation 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

18-21. Midwest Synod. Christ Church, Ellis, 
Kansas 

24-26. Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

24-26. Slovak Zion Synod. Slovak Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

24-27. New York Synod. St. John's Church, 


Albany 
May 5, 1948 


24-27. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Two hun- 
dredth anniversary convention. Holy 
Communion and St. Michael's-Zion 
churches, Philadelphia 

24-27. Pittsburgh Synod. Trinity Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh 

25-27. Wartburg Synod. St. John's Church, 


Bremen (Chester), Illinois 


ONE BOOK 


ONE AGREEMENT 
to end 7 
financial 
worries! 


By the simple act 
of subscribing to 
an American Bible 
Society Annuity 
Agreement you do 
two great things: 
1. You provide your 
old age with a steady, generous, unfailing in- 
come. (Through good times and bad, for more 
than 100 years, American Bible Society An- 
nuity checks have never failed to arrive on 
time.) This sure income, moreover, entitles 
you to certain income tax exemptions. 2. You 
help in the increasingly important work of 
enlightening and unifying mankind through 
the world-wide distribution of the Bible. 
Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives?’ which tells how you can give 
and receive generously at the same time, 
Mail Coupon Today Without Fail! 
American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
L81 “A Gift That Lives.’”” 
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im CONCLUSION . . 
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DuRING ONE WEEK in April I had op- 
portunity to talk with Bishop Hanns 
Lilje and Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier of 
Germany and with Dr. Anders Nygren 
of Sweden. These are great men of the 
Lutheran church who are now travel- 
ing in America. 

There is stimulation in meeting such 
men. Prof. Nygren is a teacher and 
writer, a quiet and kindly man whose 
books have greatly influenced the 
thinking of the Protestant world. He 
and his wife stayed for a while in THE 
LUTHERAN office, talking about Sweden 
and America. 

Bishop Lilje is a keen thinker, a 
strong leader ... there aren’t many to 
equal him in any of the churches of the 
world. I had only a brief opportunity 
to talk with him, but expect another 
later. Dr. Gerstenmaier is a bold man 
of action, a clever, resourceful person 
who survived great dangers and is do- 
ing phenomenally useful work in post- 
war Germany. I had hours of impres- 
sive conversation with him, and hope to 
write about this in next week’s paper. 

Because, of course, the reason for 
seeking to talk with men such as these 
is so this paper can bring their story to 
those who will not have opportunity to 
meet them personally. We want our 
readers to know men who are shaping 
the history of our church in these days. 


WE ARE MEMBERS of a world church, 
at work in many countries, with a 
variety of traditions. And among Lu- 
therans of the world there is an amaz- 
ing assortment of personalities. Yet 
there is fierce inner unity of the Lu- 
therans everywhere. We are a family 
of believers who understand one an- 
other—from the Danube to the Missis- 
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sippi, and westward to the Yangtze. 

It is a miracle of God’s grace that so 
many million people can stand together 
in faith and trust. We do not live alone 
in our towns such as Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania, or Pembroke, Ontario. We are 
one with all who reverence God’s word 
regarding his Son, our Saviour and 
Lord. 

That’s what it means to be visited by 
these men from overseas. By their pres- 
ence here they tell us we are not merely 
members of our own.congregations here 
and there. We belong to a church of 
the world. In a world which has so 
little unity of faith or purpose, there is 
a bond which holds us close to brothers 
across any boundary. 


WE CAN’? Just stop at this point, with 
a pleasant sense of our kinship with so 
many Lutherans. This is the starting 
point. Because we are a world church, 
we must be at work everywhere in the 
world, giving strenuously of our wealth 
and strength that God’s will may be 
done. 

There are no limits to the extent of 
our work. So there are no limits to 
the demands for our sacrifice that this 
work may go on. It is a pitiful thing 
to decide that because our church 
greatly needs a new carpet we can’t 
give anything for a hospital in Tsingtao. 
Our local needs are important, but not 
more important than world needs. 

Wherever the need is most urgent, 
there our gifts must be sent. Because 
needs are urgent in many places, our 
gifts must be as great as we can pos- 
sibly manage. Our recent records seem 
to prove that we are waking up to the 
world situation as it exists today. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
62™ YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 6,1948 


Memorial Hall — residence for men 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


seeks to develop personalities of 
CULTURE REFINEMENT 
SPIRITUALITY 
A Lutheran College for Lutheran Youth. (700 students—67 per cent 


of students are Lutherans). Build those lasting friendships among 
the youth of your own Church. 


1947 CONSTRUCTION: THE COMMONS, THE STU- 
DENT UNION—BOTH COMPLETED. AND NOW, 1948 
—A NEW VOCATIONAL BUILDING FOR TRAINING 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS. 


Openings for qualified Lutherans e Write for catalog 
ERLAND NELSON CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


